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For the Presbyterian 
AMERICAN TRACT BOCIETY. 
Abstract of the Fifteenth Annual 
sented May 13. tent 
‘Timothy R. Green, Esq., for eight years an‘ ac- 
tive member of the suddenly 
removed by death. 
Publishing ‘ 

Thirty-four new have been issued, 
including Flavel’s Fountain of Life, or Christ in 
his Essential and Mediatorial Glory, 560 pages, 
12mo.; Melvill’s Bible Thoughts; Mason on Self 
Knowledge; the fifth volume of Galiaudet’s Scrip- 
ture Biography, ewbracing- Joshua, Judges, end 
Ruth; Hooker's Child's k on the Sabbath ; 
‘Hymns for Social Worship, 549 in number, taking 
the place of the Society’s Family Hymne, and 
adapted for use in neighbourhood aud other social 
meetings, especially where Christians of different 
denominations ere united in Jaboure for the s#]va- 
tion of men; and four additional 18mo0. volumes 
of Narrative Tracts, with neat engravings ‘I'he 
Rise and Progress, Pilgrim’s Progress, Saint's 
Rest, Call, BOgue's Essay, and Keith on Prophecy, 
have also been imported in French, and are for 
pository. 

_The attention of able evangelical writers is in- 
vited to the importance of preparing short narra- 
tive and other Tracts, adapted to general circula- 
tion, of each of which it might be expected that 


not far from 100,000 would be circulated within | 


one year. 

The Society’s principal worke have also been 
embodied in a Christian Library for Library Asso- 
ciations, Schools, and Families, containing 45 vol- 
umes of 430 pages, neatly and uniformly bound 
and lettered, in firm sheep, adapted to permanent 
use, and sold, arranged in a neat case, for $20.— 
The first thirty volumes, filling two shelves, are 
18mo.; the remaining 15 volumes 12mo.; the 15 
volumes of the first self being the same as the 
“Evangelical Family Library,” and the first 33 
volumes embracing 63 distinct works, of which 
20 were written especially for the young. The 
remaining 12 valumes embrace the Genera! Series 
of ‘T'racts, The reader is not here deluded with 
the charms of fiction, but addressed as an i:nmor- 
tal being, by some of the ablest and best of au- 
thors, ali of whom have written for the good of 
men. It ia hoped that schools, many of which are 
now happily provided with werks of history, liter- 
ature, and science, may be supplied with some of 
a moral and religious character; and that parents 
and others who may receive from the school-library 
almost their only reading except the Scriptures, 
may not be excluded from works culculated to sup- 
port them amid the trials of life or the infirmities 


of passage to the tomb. 
The Christina manac, of which 65,000 were 
ter the last year, in 14 editions adapted to di'- 
erent localitie-, having occasioned considerable 
pecuniary loss, especially on distant editions; but 
one edition for 1841, will be issued, entitled the 
Femily Christian Almanac, with a fair and dis- 
tinct Calendar, adapted for use throughout the Uni- 
ted States. The type will be kept standing, and 
merchants and others, in every part of the country, 
can be furnished, in large or small quantities, on 
the lowest terms. 


Issues, Receipt 8, 

There have been printed, deriag the year, more 
than 100,000 each of several Tracts, and of two 
168,000 each; of Baxter's Cal] and Alleine’s 
Alarm, each 16,000; of 6 volumes 12,000 each, 
and of 13 others 8,000. Total printed 325,000 
volumes; 3,408,500 publications; 117,970,000 pa- 

; making since the organization of the Society 
F 135,644,705 pages. The Society has printed 
since its furmation, of Baxter’s Call 98,179; of the 
Saint’s Rest 63,365; of Harlan Page 52,672, and 
of several others more than 50,000. 

Total circulated during the year 6,346 sets of 
the Evangelical Family Library; total volumes 
291,420; publications 4,219,721; pages 123,687,- 
707; making the entire circulation since the for- 
mation of the Society 18,043 libraries; 1,444,810 
volumes; 55,259,399 publications; 1,041,671,276 


ges. 
six hundred and seventy-five distinct grants 
have been made, amountiny to 11,489,391 pages, 
including more than 2,000,000 pages for foreign 
lands; and 4,484,055 pages have been delivered to 
Life Members and Directors—amounting in all to 
$110,648.96. 

Tota! receipts during the year $117,596.16, of 
which $41,475.49 were donations, including $19,- 
597.53 for foreign distribution, and $3,264 50 for 
volume enterprise. The American Tract Society, 
Boston, remitted $2000 for foreign distribution ; 
ladies in diffrent parte of the country raised and 
remitted $7128.18; a gentleman in Massachusetts 
sent 31000 for volume circulation; more than 
$1100 in donations were received from Charleston, 
S. Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia; and about 
$6500 for sale of volumes in South Carolina. 

The receipts are $13,699.24 less than the pre- 
vious year, while the amount received for sales is 
$893.71 more. 


TRACT VISITATION. 

The object of this system is to bring the piety 
of the church into direct personal contact with 
the world, in systematic and prayerful effort — 
salvation. It is based on the principle that‘men 
are regenerated that they may glorify God in be- 
ing useful. It seeks to bring the “salt of the 
earth” so near the mass to be saved, that its “ sa- 
your” may not be4ost; to carry “the light of the 
world” where its beams may irradiate the cham- 
bers of ignorance and vice; to hold up the “ living 

istles” where they may be “known and read of 
all men,” and to bring the “ witness” for God, 
where their testimony, may be heard. 

The Report bases the obligation to endeavour to 
be personally useful to individual souls, on the 
claims which God has upon us, who has not given 
us being, with all its blessings ; redemption, with 
all its immunities; snd social natures with all 
their advantages, that we may live for ourselves, 
for ever absorbing, and never communicating good. 
We owe it also to the gracious Redeemer, as the 

teful return for gratuitous ea!vation; in imita- 
tion of his blessed example; and as the fulfilment 
of one great end of redemption—that we might 
be “a peculiar people, zealous of good works” — 
to endeavour to “ win souls” to him. In the light 
of the cross; with atoning blood upon us; with a 
near eternity in view, and the encouragement that 
“he that converteth the sinner from the error of 
hie way shall save a soul from death,” professed 
Chitstiass cannot refrain from saying to all around 
them, “ Behold the Lamb of God !" 

Christians also, owe it to their pastors, one of 
whose greatest trials often is, the want of the co- 
operation of their people in efforta for the salva- 
tion of souls. Thongh “the Spirit and the bride 
say, come,” “ he that heareth,” does not repeat the 
invitation, and bid thirsty souls “ comp, and take 
the water of life freely.” It is equally duc to those 
who may become fellow disciples, and who will 

Christian character by the 


prevailing measure of self-consecration, to be ac- 
tively employed for the salvation of others. 

But it is especially due to impenitent souls, that 
untiring efforts should be made for their salvation. 
What is to become of the unevangelized adult po- 
pulation not enumerated in Christian congrega- 
tions? Who careth for their soule; and how can 
they be reached? The 1 must be regularly 
carried to them by the followers of Christ—the 
very principle on which the system of Tract visi- 
tation is based. Christians owe it no less to them- 
selves to engage in these efforts todo good. If 
the professed fullower of Christ would be happy in 
life; if he would have for his ecm ow 
are the dead, for they rest from their ia nd 
their works do follow them;” if he expects the 
plaudits from the throne, “well done, good and 
faithful servant ;” if he would “ shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever,” 


ine | 2@ must be of the number “ that turn many to 


righteousness,” and live for the one great pur- 
pose, the glory of God in the salvation of indivi- 
dual souls. 

The New York City Tract Society has sustain- 
ed 15 missionaries, and with 1037 visiters distri- 
buted 679.198 ‘T'rac's; 2582 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, furnished by the Young Men's Bible Socie- 
ty; loaned 3790 volumes; gathored 4094 children 
into Sabbath and Public Schools ; held 1867 pray- 
er-moetings ; and reports 45 backsliders reclaimed, 
and 229 hopeful conversiona. 

In Philadelphia, with four missionaries and visi- 
ters in 470 districts, containing 36,000 families, 
nearly 200 persons are reported as awakened, or 
hopetully converted. In Rochester, New York, 
120 visiters report 59 hopeful conversions; and in 
Boston, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Utica, Louisville, 
Maysville, Cincinnati, and many aller places in 
several of the States, and in London and else- 
where abroad, the same work is prosecuted with 
considerable efficiency and encouraging results. 


VOLUME CIRCULATION. 
The Report notices the fact that America is pre- 
eminently a reading nation, and the causes that 
conspire, to make 1t so; the influence of a nation’s 
literature on its character; the power of the press 
over individual character, illustrated particulariy 
by its effects on the mind, heart, and life of the 
professed Christian, who yields himself to the ener- 
vating influence of popular fictitious, or ephemeral 
reading ; contrasted with him who habituates hiim- 
self to the ennobling and sanctifying contemplation 
of truths drawn froin the lively oracles, and enforc- 
ed in the writings, or manifested in the lives of such 
holy men as Baxter or Doddridge, Payson or Page. 
ut it is when the press is viewed, as a means of 
drawing sinners to the cross, that it should be re- 
garded with especial interest, and plied with un- 
wearied assiduity. A prominent reason why so 
many thousands of Gospel sermons fall powerless 
on the ears of impenitent men, doubtless is, that 
the mind is eo occupied during the week, and so 
much accustomed to the contenplation of exciting 
romance, or pleasing fiction, or commercial news, 
that there is nothing to sustain and deepen the 
impressions made by the pulpit.. Could those who 
enter the sanctuary be induced, previously, to spend 
an hour in retired converse with Doddridge, about 
the “rise and progress of religion in the soul;” or 
be made to listen to the “calls” of Baxter, or the 
“alarms” of Alleine, or the “ persuasives” of Pike, 
or the “ counsels”’ of Morison, there would be ground 
to hope that the preached Gospel would have “free 
course” to the heart of the hearer, and be “ glorifi- 
ed” in subduing stubborn wills to the reign | pelea 
through Almighty grace. 
During the recent glorious disp'ays of divine 
grace, new evidence has been afforded of the useful- 
ness of the Sociéty’s volumes; and new motives 
furnished to extend the circulation to every acces- 
sible family in the land, 
Through the divine blessing on the labours of a 
few devoted men, (chiefly laymen,) and the cordial 
co-operation of pastors and people, the circulation 
of nearly 300,000 volumes, including 6,340 sets of 
the Evangelical Family Library, has been effected 
during the past year; and in many portions of the 
country, particularly in the Southern States, the 
en is greater than evér to continue the 
work. 
The Secretary for this department, in a recent 
effort at Charleston, S. C. with the co-operation of 
the pastors of churches of six different denomina- 
tions, 60 distributers ,and the aid of Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
General Agent for the South, effected a circulation 
of nearly 10,000, volumes, (including 400 libraries) 
of the value of more than $3,000, and about $700 
were received at the same time in donations for 
foreign distribution. 
The Rev. Mr. Curtis has effected sales in the 
sparsely settled districts of South Carolina, within 
six months, to the extent of about 12,000 volumes, 
(embracing nearly 500 Jibraries,) of the value of 
about $4,000. 

The circulation on the field superintended by 

Mr. Seely Wood, at the West, has reached about 
45,000 volumes, or more than $12,100, including 
$3,461, sales by Mr. S. S, White in Western Penn- 
sylvania; $2,355 received by Rev. L. M. Graves, 
and $2,579, the amount sold by Rev. D. H. Cum- 
mins in parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
success of Mr. Horace Leet in Pennsylvania has 
been equally gratifying, the sales on his field 
amounting tonearly $8,000, exclusive ofabout 4,000 
received for volumes by Rev. W. H. Bidwell, solid 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. Mr. Isaac Swift's 
sales in Western New York, with some aid of Mr. 
Crittenden, have equalled $5,720. Mr. John Clark 
has effected a sale of about 15,000 voluines in Con- 
necticut. 
In every section of the country the enterprise is 
regarded with favour by evangelical ministers and 
eople, and only needs more fidelity and prayer in 
its prosecution to make it one of the moat effective 
means, under God, of bringing the whole popula- 
tion of our beloved land under the pure and health- 
ful influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


FOREIGN AND PAGAN LANDS. 
While poli‘ical disturbances in China and Bur- 
mah Proper abridge the distribution in those coun- 
tries, in British India and in Russia it is increased ; 
and “ the field,” which is ** the world,” was never, 
on the whole, so widely open for the operations of 
the press as at the present heur. Tracts and books 
in the native languages are multiplying; new 
founts of type prepared and preparing; the fi/iy- 
four mission presses, native presses at several sta- 
tions, and presses on the continent of Europe are 
in motion, or ready to operate as men and means 
shafl be sent to employ them; eleven hundred 
publications in various languages, embracing 76 
volumes, including Pilgrim’s Progress, Rise and 
Progress, B:xter’s Saint’s Rest and Call, have been 
reported on, one by one, to the Publishing Com- 
mittee and approved making the number on the 
list to which the Society’s means may be applied 
abroad, greater than its issues at home; the So- 
ciety and those it aids have printed or circulated 
Tracts in 88 different nae and dialects ; 
prayerful labours for the souls of men, in connec- 
tion with the distribution, are increasing ; and the 
blessing of God seems more and more evidently to 
be resting on the operations of the press, not only 
in the conversion of individual souls, but as a 
means of the gradual and general diffusion of the 
light of the Gospel. 

The missionary commencing the work, has no 
house of God where he may address the people ; 
no congregation assembling to hear; he must go 
to men wherever he can meet them, and needs the 
auxiliry, not of the Bible or the volume merely, 
but the winged Tract, catching the attention, and 
exhibiting some simple Scripture truth. The 
missionary must die, and when he has acquired 
the language, needs the press to embody what he 
has acquiried for the use of those who come after 
him. Missionaries are few, and need the press to 
penetrate where they cannot go, and by the gene- 
of light, “ prepare the way of the 


The Society does attempt to supply all the 
Tracts that may be thought desirable at particular 


stations. It applies its means only to pulications 


in which those uniting in the Society « and 
for which its aid is desired. But it is a delightful 
fact, that in the labours of Jove for the conversion 
of the heathen to Christ very few publications of 2 
denominational or sectarian character have been 
issued by any and all of the bbourers employed. 

With all these encouragements, the Committee 
most deeply regret, that they heve been enabled, 
the year, to remit to foreign stations 
$20,000. This amount they have sent to the fol. 
lowing stations in'such proportions as seemed to 
tbe immediately most urgenily needed: viz. For 
the Sandwich Islands $1,000: Java, Rev. G. 
Bruckner, Baptist Missionary, $300; Rev Samuel, 
Dyer, Malaca, to aid in preparing Chinese metal 
type, $300; Siam, Baptist Mission, $500 Mission, 
of American Board of Commissioners, $1,500 ; 
Asam, $300 ; Burmah and Karens, $1,000; North- 
ern India, $1,500; Orissa, $500; Madias, A. B. 
C. F. M. $2,000; Baptist Mission, $700 ; Ceylon, 
$1,500; Western Africa, #200; Syria, including 
Cyprus, $300; Asia Minr, Missions at Smyrna, 
Conetantinv ple, Broosa, and Trebizond, $2,000; 
Constantinople, Mission of Protestant Episcopal 
Church, $200; Greece Mission of A. B. C. F. M 
$1,500; Episcopal Mission, $500 ; Baptist Mission, 
$600 ; Crete, Episcopal Mission, ; Rusia, 
$2,000; Calw, including Hungary ond Austria, 
@200; Hamburg, Lower Saxony Tract Society, 
$300; Baptist Mission, $400; Strasbourg Tract 
and Book Society, $100; Spain, Rev. W. H. Rule, 
$300—total $20,000. 

Appropriations amounting to $20,000 more, have 
been publicly designated by the Committee, which 
labourers abroad are needing and expecting; and 
the Committee beg the Society and all the friends 
of Zion, to join them tn imploring divine aid, end 
in endeavours to obtain, with the least possible delay, 
not only this amount, but those further supplies 
which the progress of the press for the ensuing year 
will render indispensable. 

The Report presents a condensed view cf facts 
and intelligence from the several countries and 
stations abroad, which constitute the data on which 
the Committee and the Society have acted, and 
must carry conviction to every intelligent mind of 
the magnitude and blessedness of this department 
of the Society’s operations. In Spain, Rev. Mr. 
Rule is pushing forward his operations amid the 
struggles of a dying superstition; in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and elsewhere on the continent, 
the labours of colporteura and other evangelical 
Christians are greatly aided by the press; and the 
excessive intemperance of Sweden is powerfully 
encountered by Tracts and Mr. Baird’s History of 
Temperance Societies. In Russia, where mission- 
aries to the Russians are not admitted, 462,950 
publications, embracing upwards of 10,000,000 
pages, were printed the last year, and are finding 
their way into almost every part of the empire, not 
with the frown but the approbation of the Censors 
of the Russian press. In Greece the Missions of 
the American Board of Commissioners, and of the 
Protestant Episcopal and Baptist Churches, appeal 
very urgently for aid to enable them to meet the 
increasing demand, and the same is true of Asia 
Minor and Syria, The large missions to Ceylon 
and to Southern India, at Madura and Madras, 
the missions to the Teloogoos and at Orissa, and in 
Northern India all find the heathen prejudices re- 
axing, books nore and more sought after and read, 
and new grounds of hope that sre | is tottering, 
and that Christianity, ere !ong, shall be the pre- 
vailing religion of India. In Siam, multitudes, by 
repeating the contents of religious tracts, prove at 
once their ability to read, and that Scripture truth 
has made a lodgment in their minds; while the 
work goes un among the Karens and accessible 
parts of Burmah, and among Chinese disp reed in 
almost all countries-where missionaries are labour- 
ing in South-eastern Asia; and at the Sandwich 
Islands, and various points in the Indian Archipe- 
lago is much encouragement. Can any consider 
what is thus doing, and not feel that “ the finger of 
God” is in this work, and that it sha!l go on, unde 
his powerful agency, till “He whose right it is,” 
shall reign. 


From the Cabinet. 


THE LAST PRAYER. 


One afternoon in 18—, several carriages were 
seen gathering around an elegent mansion in the 
town of P——. A clergyman and several phiy- 
sicians were assembled in a darkened chamber 
around the accomplished Mrs. L. The anxious 
countenances, the liyht tread, the half suppressed 
breathing of the attendants, the solemn stillness 
that pervaded the whole group, told too plainly 
their fearful apprehensions that the disease of Mrs. 
L. would baffle all huinan skill and prove fatal to 
the sufferer. She had been suddenly arrest- 
ed in the vigcur of womanhood and the ful! flow 
of health, by a disease that had locked up all her 
senses in a lethargic stupor, from which the skill 
of faithful physicians, and the assiduous effurte of 
sympathizing friends could not arouse her. ‘The 
loss of such a friend under any circumstances could 
not but be severely felt; but the affliction would 
seem greatly increased, were she to pass intu 
the world of spirits, without any communication 
with those who might stilllinger behind. For seve- 
ral years she had been an ornament to the church ; 
and her friends earnestly desired to know whether 
her religion proved an unfailing support, when 
gan through the valley of the shadow of death ; 
and when in the course of his prayer the clergy- 
man entreated the Lord that her consciousness and 
power of speech might, if consistent with the 
divine will, he restored most earnestly did every 
heart join in the request. 

When all the means which affection and pro 
fessional sagacity could suggest had been tried in 
vain, her lit@®e son, who had just learned to articu- 
late a few words, was accidentally brought into 
the room. With mingled fear snd wonder he 
gazed upon his mother, and upon the attendants, 
watching in silence the issue of the disease. 
“ Ma-ma, ma-ma,” exclaimed the little pratler 
after a few moments silence. Those words effec- 
ted, as if by some mysterious power, what other 
appliances had failed to accomplish; the mother 
opened her eyes, and slowly stretching out her 
hand beckoned for her son. He was placed in her 
arins; in a low voice, she commended her offspring 
to God and prayed that he might meet her in hea- 
ven. That was her last prayer; in a few hours 
that son was motherless, 

The scene now changes.— We pass over an inter- 
val of twenty years and find that son in College. 
The noble and commanding form of William L., 
his urbanity of manners, and diligence in study, 
soon won him the esteem of beth faculty and stu- 
dents. During the fitst year he held a high rank 
in his class and gave promise of eminent useful- 
ness. But College life puts a young man’s prin- 
ciples to a severe test. It isa state of exposure 
and trial in which no youth is safe without devoted 
piety, a security which William L., did not possess. 
He formed unfortunate connexions with several 
idle students, the effects of which were soon appa- 
rent in his recitations. He was admonished of his 
danger, but seemed as if spell bound by some fns- 
cination from which he could not It has 
justly been said that idleness is the parent of many 
vices ; so it proved in the present instance. Idleners 
led on to dissipation; and after repeated admoni- 
tion and fruitlese efforts to reclaim him, William 
L. was expelled from College as a drunkard! 
Small indeed did the probability seem that his 
mother’s last prayer would be answered. 

William returned to his home. The report of his 
expulsion from College, and the cause of it, blasted 
the high raised expectations of his friends, and 
sounded in their ears like the knell of all his pros- 
pectsand hopes. Stil] they endeavoured to throw 
around him such influences and associations as 
would restore his self-respect ; and with all the elo- 

uence of pure affection, they besought him to aban- 
on atonce and forever the intoxicating bow]. Their 
earnest entreaties led him to moderate, in some 
degree his excesses, but produced no radical refor- 


mation; and his friends, wearied with unaviling 
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efforts, were begining to conctude that they mast 
give up his case as hopeless. ; 
dark and cloudy evening William was sit- 
tiag @lone in hie chamber, musing upon the great 
change that had within a few years come over his 
prospects, when his uncle entered the room, and 
“proposed a walk. William put on his hat and ac- 
companied him. Whether by accident or design, 
they walked in the direction of a graveyard and 
soon found themselves by the grave of Mra L. 
T':e white tomb stones around, scarcely visible in 
the darkness read a silent but impressive lesson on 
the frailty of man. As they were leaning on the 
rave stone of Mre. L., the uncle gave William a 
ription of her character and of the circumstan- 
ces attending her death, particularly her dying 
prayer that he might meet her in heaven; “ and 
now,” said he, taking William the hand, 
“ will you meet her in heaven, or will you die a 
drunkard?” William burst into tears and sank 
down upon his mother’s grave, overwhelmed with 
“emotion. The darkness without was buta faint 
emblem of the darkness and horror within. Guilt, 
remorse, shame stung him te an intensity of an- 
vish such as lie had never known before. Hie 
life paesed in rapid review: talents wasted—time 
misspent—reputation blasted—hopes crushed— 
the hearts of friends bleeding over hisd tion— 
a mother’s lost fond desire unheeded—her last 
prayer unanswered —these and kindred reflections 
came crowding ypon his thoughts, and death itself 
seemed preferable to his present degradation and 
wretchedness. He retired to lis chamber and toa 
sleepless pillow. The next morning when the 
family gathered around the breakfast table, they 
fuund on it a temperance pledye drawn up in 
strietest form and signed by William L. From that 
time may be dated not only a reformation of exter- 
nal character, but also as is believed, an internal 
and spiritual renovation of the heart. 

He now resolved to resume his studies and pre- 
pare fur some useful station; but before he could 
put his purpose in execution he was seized with a 
fever .which left no hope of his recovery. He 
bore his protracted illness without a murmur, and 
seemed desirous of recovery only that he might 
counteract in some degree the evil he had already 
done.. On one occasion when his father told him 
the physician had recoinmended a little wine, he 
said, “ father, if you insist upon it I will take the 
wine, though I should greatly prefer not todo it. I 
must ie, and let me die without being polluted by 
what has well nigh brought my ruin.” His request 
wae granted. A few days afier, a long and silent 
procession was seen moving to the church yard 
preceeded by the mortal remains of William L. His 
body slumbers by the side of his sainted mother ; 
but where ts the spirit? We believe the mother’s 
last prayer was answered, and that her son has 
gone to meet her in heaven, 

ON THE TEMPORAL ADVANTAGES RESULT. 
ING FROM CURISTIANITY. 

Infidelity has often asked, with a contemptuous 
sneer, * What good has Christianity done ?” To this 
ques'ion, the most satisfactory and triumphant reply, 
is, an appeal to a multitude of well attested and de- 
lightful facts. In the manners and habitsof every peo- 
pie among whom it has been introduced, Christianity 
has operated, silently but effectually, salutary re- 
forms, It. has elevated the national character, and 
imparted a charm to the endearments of domestic 
lite. It has mitigated the horrors of war, and en- 
hanced the value of the blessings of peace. It has 
led to the framing of more equitable laws, and the 
administration of government under milder and 
more paternal forms. It has given protection to the 
pe security to property, direction and impulse 
to activity, and incentives to honourable enterprise. 
it has civilized the savage ; converted wandering 
hordes into well-regulated communities; substi- 
tuted order for confusion, industry for sloth, honesty 
for rapine, and sobriety for intemperance. 

If you would have but a faint conception of the 
external advantages which we owe to Christianity, 
read the first chapter of Paul’s Ep'stle to the 
Romans, and remember, that it does not contain a 
description of untutored barbarians, or of a people 
whom sin had pre-eminently degraded and defiled. 
No: the representation is that of the two most 
celebrated nations of antiquity—of the Greeks and 
Romans, so renowned for their wisdom in legisla- 
tion, their attainments in polite literature, their 
progress in science and refinement. What a pic- 
ture of man! Yet, that the colouring, deeply 
shaded though it be, is not too dark; that the de- 
lineation, hideous as are the features with which it 
paints those boasted specimens of our nature, is not 
overcharged ; that the portrait is a true likeness, 
an exact-resemblance, drawn from the life—we 
learn from various authentic sources of in‘ormation. 
At the exhibition of such moral deforinity, the heart 
sickens, humanity blushes, piety weeps in sorrow 
and disgust. 

Th:t, among modern Pagans, the state of society 
presents an aspect no less reyolting, is confirmed 
by innumerable proofs. Practices the most iniqui- 
tous, institutions the most debasing, obtain the 
sanction of law and religion ; are defended by the 
authority of the magistrate, and supported by the 
influence of the priesthood. Vice is often elevated 
to the rank of virtue ; prostitution is, not seldom, 
patronized by public opinion, and respected as a 
sacred rite; and, among other “ abominable idola- 
tries,” is, in some instances, the worship of the very 
personification of moral evil. By the general 
treatment, too, of the destitute and the dying, every 
humane feeling is outraged. Indeed, among those 
whose “tender mercies are cruel,” and who are 
emphatically described as “ hating one another,” it 
were vain to look for the exemplification of that 
“charity” which “ is kind.” Hence, the following 
state nent of a inissionary, resident in India, though 
it cannot fail to shock, need not excite surprise :— 
“ [ have found the path- way stopped up by sick and 
wounded people, perishing with hunger, and that 
in a populous neighbourhood, were numbers past 
by, some singing, others talking, but none showing 
mercy, as though they were dying weeds, notdying 
men.” 

With a state so deplorable, contrast the outward 
and happy changes which Christianity has pro- 
duced. Of the amelivrations in the social condi. 
tion, consequent on its progress, it would be diffi- 
cult to compute the number, or estimate the im- 
portance. Wherever it is unknown, there are “ the 
dark places of the earth, full of the habitations of 
cruelty:” at its appearance, the darkness flies 
away, “iniquity hides its head,” the face of nature 
assumes a new and more inviting aspect. It has 
raised the standard of morals; imposed restraints 
on the corrupt propensities of many, who were 
strangers to its sanctifying power; and prevented 
crimes, which should otherwise have been commit- 
ted without compunction or shame. It has erected 
asylums for the reception of the blind, the dis- 
eased, the destitute—of deserted infancy, infirm 
age, and penitent depravity. It has prompted to 
the devising of plans for the more general advance- 
ment of intellectual culture and illumination—the 
instruction of the ignorant, the education of the 
poor, the diffusion of entertaining and useful know- 
ledge among all orders, It has vindicated the rights 
of woman ; lifted her from the state of degradation to 
which heathenism had depressed her; restored her to 
the rank she was designed to occupy in the scale of 
rational existence; assigned to her her natural 
position, and just consequence, in society; and 
honoured her as the equal and the companion of 
man, instead of being treated as his inferior and 
slave. Under its benign influence, usages, as 
barbarous as they were prevalent, have been abol- 
ished 7 and the various arts which embellish with 
their improvements, and sweeten with their com- 
forts, are encouraged and promoted. 

The mention of such advantages is, surely, fitted 
to silence the malignant cavils of infidelity, and 
make the hardened scoffer blush to put the ques- 
tion, * What good has Christianity done?” Its 
utility, even in a temporal view, is incalculable. 
Everywhere, civilization, order, and comfort have 
followed in its course. It has proved iteelf favour- 


able to the development of the mind, the dissemi- 


of his liberties. It frowns upon injustice and op- 


and the exercise of & spirit 
of sober, yet enlightened and independent inquiry. 
A history of its progrese would illustrate and es- 
tablish the fact, that Christianity, like its Divine 
Author, is the friend of man—the redresser of his 
grievances, the asse: ter of his rights, the guardian 


mation of jatel 


pression—pities and relieves the injured and the 
oppressed. Accompanied with the blessing of 
heaven, it has “ delivered the needy when he cried ; 
the poor also, and him that had no helper ; it has 
redeemed their souls from dreeit and violence.” 

In the atmosphere which Christiani'y creates 
and diffusee—an atinosphere of love ani good-will 
slave-dealing cannot exist. Torhe abettors of that 
monstrous system of cupidity and cruelty, this was 
well known; and hence their hatred of the light, 
and their efforts to exclude it, “ lest their deeds 
should be made manifest.” Under its benevolent 
dominion, female infanticide, and the immolation 
of wives at the death of their husbands, have no 
toleration ;—are condemned and proscribed alike by 
its letter and its spirit. How fearfu!, how almost 
incredible, must have been the annual waste of 
human life, throughout the heathen world, caused 
by these two practices alone! It has been ascer- 
tained that, in British India, during a single year, 
upwards of thirty thousand widows expired on the 
of their deceased husbands; while, 
within the same period, in the city of Pekin, though 
containing but an insignificant fraction of the vast 
population of the Chinese empire, more than nine 
thousand infants perished. It has been affirmed, 
too, on testimony above suspicion, that among the 
islanders in the South Seas, it is not uncommon 
for a mother to be the murderer of five, seven, or 
even nine of her own tender offspring. One chief, 
after his conversion to the Christian faith, made a 
gtatuitous confession, in agony and tears, before a 
numerous assembly, that -he had ordered the de- 
struction of nineteen helpless innocents, to whom 
he had borne the relation of a father. We ask, 
then, ia not that religion an invaluable blessing, 
which, in proportion as it prevails, puts an end to 
enormities so appalling ; enormities that can hardly 
fail to excite a thrill of horror in the most apathetic 
bosom ; enormities, by which the liveliest sensibili- 
ties of the maternal heart are extinguished, the 
strongest parental ties are so rudely violated and 
broken; enormities, which have been the disgrace 
and the curse both of ancient and modern Pagans? 
Yes! “ more precious then thousands of gold and 
silver,” ig that heavenly system of instruction 
which, by the force of its truths, and its appeals to 
the conscience, can stop the acting of such bloody 
tragedies, Already, it has, in some measure, rolled 
away this foul reproach from our nature. Shame, 
then, to those who, aware of the fact, have the 
effrontery to ask, “ What good has Christianity 
done? It promises, as it spreads, entirely to 
abolish the horrid barbarity—effectually to remove 
80 gross an outrage, to obliterate for ever so deepa 
stain on humanity. “ Blessed are the people that 
know the joyful sound.” 

Let Christianity be propagated and embraced: 
let its doctrines be believed, and its precepts obey- 
ed—and the pleasing effects will, ere long, be visi- 
ble on the face of the moral world. Its unsightly 
appearance will be exchanged for features fitted to 
attract and charm the beholder: even its most rug- 

ed and disinal scenes will exhibit a transformation 
ovelier than that presented by the fairest spots in 
nature, which, from arid wastes, or barren wilds, 
overrun with thorns and briers, have been convert- 
ed, by the skill and industry of the husbandman in- 
to fields clothed in verdure, adorned with beauty, 
and — abundant produce. Were the pacific 
and harmonizing principles of the Gospel imbibed 
and acted on, wars should cease ; the reign of dis- 
cord terminate ; misrule, with its attendant evils, 
no more disturb the tranquil enjoyment of equal 
immunities and privileges; and men, instead of 
“ living in malice and envy,” governed by unfeel- 
ing selfishness, and invading each other’s rights, re- 
ciprocally cherish fraternal regard, interchange 
the offices of kindness, and cultivate the virtues 
that conduce alike to persona! comfort, mutual hap- 
piness, and the stability and welfare of society. 
Say not that this is the dream of enthusiasm, a 
mere picture of the imagination. No: future 
generations shall figd it a blessed reality. Wedre 
warranted to anticipate a period, for “ the spirit of 
prophecy” has foretold it, when peace shall estab- 
lish its empire over the earth; when civil commo- 
tions shall be unknown; when, to the operations of 
the malevolent affections, shal] succeed the practice 
of justice and mercy ; when the dwellings of con- 
tention and cruelty shall be turned into abodes of 
harmony and love. Auspicious day! when “ the 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the 
young lion, and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them; when they shall not hurt 
or destroy in all God’s holy mountain !” This glori- 
ous day, of which the nations begin to enjoy the 
early dawn, shall arrive in all its brightness, when 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
as the waters cover the sea.” — Edinburg Secession 
Magazine. 


THE WONDER: 
A Parasce or Krummacuer. 

One day in spring, Solomor, while yet a youth, 
sat under the palm trees in the garden of his fath- 
er the king, and looked down in deep thoughtful- 
ness. Then Nathan his preceptor came to him 
and said, “* What are you so intently musing upon 
under the palms!” The youth raised his head and 
answered, “Nathan, I am desirous of seeing a 
wonder.” The prophet smiled and said, “ That is 
a desire which i also cherished in my youthful 
years.” “And was it ever gratified!” eagerly 
iuquired the prince. “There came to me,” con- 
tinued Nathan, “a man of God with a promegra- 
nate seed in his hand, and he said,‘ Mark now 
what will grow from this seed ;’ and with bis fin- 
ger he made an opening in the ground, and laid in 
the seed, and covered it. But scarcely had he taken 
back his hand, when the clod parted, and I saw two 
small blades springing up; and while | was ob- 
serving them, they closed upon each other, and be- 
came a round stem covered with bark, and the 
stem grew tothe sight both higher and thicker. 
Then the man of God said to me, ‘Give heed ;’ 
and while I looked, seven branches shot out from 
the stem, like the seven arms of the golden can- 
dlestick. I was astonished; but he made a sign, 
and besought me to be silent “and attentive; ‘for 
behold,’ said he, ‘new wonders of creation will 
immediately appear.’ Then he took water in his 
hand out of the brook that flowed by, and sprin- 
kled the branches three times; and lo, the branch- 
es became completely covered with green leaves, 


sweetest odours. Whence, cried I, is there so 
sweeta perfume in this refreshing shade!’ * Do 
you not perceive,’ said the man of God, ‘ how the 
purple blossoms are shooting out from the green 
leaves, and hanging down in richest clusters,’— 
But before [ could express my admiration, a soft 
breeze gently waved the leaves, and scattered the 
blossoms around us, as when the snow flakes float 
upon the air tothe ground. Hardly had the blos- 
soms fallen, when the red pomegranates appeared 
in clusters among the leaves, like the almonds 
upon Aaron’s rod; and then the man of God left 
me in deep astonishment.’” Here Nathan ended. 
And then, eagerly and hastily, Solomon inquired, 
“ Where is he! What is the name of this godlike 
man? Is he still alive?” ‘To which Nathan an- 
swered, ** Son of David, I have only related to you 
a dream.” When S:lomon heard these words, he 
was sorrowful, and said, “ How could you deceive 
me so?” But Nathan replied, “I have not de- 
ceived you. Behold in your father’s garden you 
may see all that I have told you in actual opera- 
tion. Does not the same thing stil] take place in 
every pomegranate, and in all other trees?” “ Yes,” 
replied Solomon, “but slowly and and by imper- 
ceptible gradations.” “True; but is it the lessa 
divine work because it takes place in silence, and 
unobserved? I should be dispused to regard it as 
for that very reason the more manifestly divine. 


and a cool shade overspread us, fragrant with the |seq 


and ill be inatead of longing aficr 
oere, you will be Jed, 


of a human hand, to trace ee 

tiune of a superiur power in all the objects 

surround you. 

PROGRESS OF RELIGION ON THE CON- 
TINENT. 


The following is e very pleasing account of the 
introduction of evangelical religion into Thiers, a 
town in the south of France. ae 
To the Editor of the Record. 
Sir—Amongst the hills of Auvergne, and in the 
Department of the Puy de Dome, is situated the 
town of Thiers, It is celebrated for its pictu 
position, being planted on the steep declivities of 
rocks and mountains, which are adurned with ches- 
nut trees, walnat, oaks, and other striking orna- 
ments of the forest. In front, and at no great diz- 
tance, is the pyramidal Puy de Dome, with the 
whole chain of mountains of Moot d'Or and the 
Cantal; beneath them ie the beautiful plain of 
Clermont, with the silver stream of the Dore wind- 
ing its way through the midst, and all around the 
rugged peaks a ou | 
stand in striking contrast with sleping hills cloth- 
ed with vines and corn-fielda, The population of 
this town, computed at 15.000, is almozt entirely 
employed in the manufacture of cutlery, One 
universal sound, the hemmer clinking on the un- 
vil, and the file rasping on the Vice, continually 
strikes the ear in every street, and no other poise 
has disturbed, from: time immemorial, the dull uni- 
formity of Thiers. During the terrible convul- 
sions of the Revolutivn and the Empire, thie place, 
indeed, as all others in France, had to deplore its 
youth sacrificed in foreign fields, and the nionolony 
of human life was then arrested by the news of eome 
falling by the lake of Mantua, others at the walis of 
Saragossa, and others on the plains of Germany. 
But the regrets of such calamities have Jong since 
ceased to agitate the hearts of survivors, and no- 
thing seems to occupy attention but to partake of 
food, to labour for its acquisition, and to die. About 
two years ago, however, the quiet of the scene 
was disturbed by a most novel occurrence. The 
report was circulated, * There are Protestants ar- 
rived at Thiers; they are selling Bibles; they are 
praying ; reading, conversing at the Boullett,” 
his intelligence acted like an electric shock un 
the somnolent population. Out rushed ho less, it 
is asserted, than 2000 persons towards the place, 
where one of the eclporteurs of the Geneva So- 
ciety was explaining in his simple manner the 
great truths of the Gospel. So furious was the 
nob, such their threats, their gesticulations, and 
their spirit, that the mst serious c vences 
were apprehended. Not only had the ecolporteor 
to escape with the utmost baste by a way remo- 
ved from the tumult, but even the Commigsaire de 
Police and the gens d’armes had to interfere most 
promptly to prevent evil. The riot of thm day 
se ever be a memorable fect in the history of 
ters! 
It might have been supposed that truth, meet- 
ing with such opposition on ite first arrival, would 
have retired in dismay from the whole region, and 
that here, al least, Popery would be left in undis- 
turbed ion of its victims; but Such an opiti- 
ion would have been moat erroneous. It hes pies- 
sed the God of mercy to pour out his Holy Spirit 
so remarkably upon this place, that a considerable 
number of persons are not only reading With atten- 
tion the Holy Seriptures, and affording gé0d hop 
of eventual conversion, bet an infant ¢hurch of 
Protestant Christians has been already formed ; 
and at the first sacrament, no less than twenty- 
seven persons, all of them formerly Roman Catho- 
lies, and all, in the judgment of charity, Sincerely 
seeking eternal salvation, were partikere, 

I have beén residing in the midst of this little 
flock about a fortnight, and I am deeply a 
with admiration at the work of divine grace which 
is here exhibited. Eighteen months ago the vety 
name of Protestant was scarcely kitiowh ih the 
neighbourhood, no right views of Christ and his 
salvation were in existence, the grussest supersti- 
tions of Popery, and the most reckless infidelity, 
divided the territory betweén them; in short, a 
moral midnight brooded ovet the whott popula- 
tion: now a religious itspression has been produ- 
ced of the most extensive character: not a family, 
perhape, can be found, which has not conversed 
and thought, and felt either favourably or unfa- 
vourably on this great subject. Upto this hour 
the Protestant labours are theme Of viliveérsal 
and perpetual conversation. To my own observa- 
tion, the twenty-seven communicants above mea- 
tioned, and several others, have been “ present 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan unto God ;” and it is known to God alone how 
far eventually the blessings of the Gospéi will be 
diffused in this region. 

it is most interesting to mark the new converte, 
to observe their diligent study of the Bible, some 
of them even in old age beginning to read that 
they may peruse the sacred pages, to listen fo them 
singing delightfully the praises of God in the bean- 
tiful hymns and tunes of our Geneva brethren, to 
hear with what simplicity and unction they lead 
the prayers of the congregation when invited to 
do so; and, above all, to notice that “ where sin 
abounded, grace doth much more abound.” The 
habitual deportment of the converts is highly con- 
sistent; the world cannot reproach them with iil- 
conduct ; some of their number, who had been no- 
torious for drunkenness and other sins, are now em- 
inent examples of temperance and holiness, and 
the “ peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing,” reigns over the whole church. I was ex- 
ceedingly struck with the expression of counte- 
nance of many persons amongst them. There is 
a calm, solid happiness p-urtrayed on their fea- 
tures, which no principle, no ideas, no events, how- 
ever prosperous in life, nothing but the sesurance 
of eternal glory through the sacrifice of Christ our 
Redeemer, could ever produce. ies 

You might anticipate, Sir, that the Romish 
priesthood has not been wanting amidst events of 
this character. The churches have resounded with 
anathemas, pronounced against al persons embra- 
cing, abetting, or listening to Protestant doctrines. 
Anathemas have been hurled against the very in- 
dividuals who would salute a Protestant in the 
streets. The crags and valleys of Auvergne are 
still re-echoing with the thunders of the Vatican 
and the Tridentine Fathers—but what bas been 
the result? God has made the * wrath of man to 
praise him.” The cause of Christ has been de- 
cidedly advanced rather than hindered by these 
exertions. Not only curiosity has .been the more 

reatly increased, and the greater attention awa- 

ened, but when exaggerated and false statements 
pronounced against Protestants, have been in the 
uel discovefed to be unirue, the greateet good 
has resulted. 

Hoping, Sir, soon to send you more minute de- 
tails in regard to these interesting occurrences, 
believe me, yours most faithfully, 
Jonn Hart ey. 
Thiers, Puy de Dome, Aug. 5, 1839. 


THE RED-BREAST :—A PARABLE. 


A red-breast came during the severity of win- 
ter to the window of a kind-hearted peasant, ap- 
parently wishing to get in, when the peasant open- 
ed his window and kindly took the confiding bird 
into his dwelling. There it picked up the crumbs 
which fell from his table, and the peasant’s chil- 
dren regarded the bird with great affection. But 
when spring returned to the land, and the bushes 
were covered with leaves, the peasant opened his 
window, and the little visitant flew away to the 
nearest wood, and built his nest and carolled his 
joyous song. But lo, when winter returned, the 
red-breast came once more to the dwelling of the 
peasant, and brought slong with him his mate; 
and the peasant and his children were greatly re- 
joiced when they saw the two birds approach with 
a confiding look beaming from their clear eyes. 
Then the children said, “The birds seem as if 
they wished to say something ;” and the father ap- 


swered, “If they could speak, they would say :— 
Friendly confileies begets and love 


Study nature and her works with diligence and 


produces love in return.” 
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THE PRESB¥F AN. 


SATURDAY; MAY 16, 1840. 


_ Traus— Three Dollars if peid 
‘Two Dollars and. Fifty Cents in 

General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, will convene in the Seventh Presby- 
terian charch,.if the city of Philadelpbia, on 
Thareday, May at eleven o'clock in the 
‘motoing:*» The Assembly will be opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D. D., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Moderator of the last year. 


; within siz months, o1 
edvence. 


Viermine THe Sicx.~—The article on this sub- 
ject, on our last page, is of practical value, and 
te deserving of attention. Indeed the writer has 
not alladed to a tithe of the indiscretions by which 
-the peace end comfort of the dying are often in- 


who hae made close observation, might be of ser- 
_vice to those who cannot appreciate general ad- 
-monition. 


Amenwoan Tract Socisty.—We publish on 
our first page, an abstract of the report of this 
efficient and useful society. The circulation of 
their bound volames daring the past year, has 
been astonishing, and we hope the facts stated 
may stimulate every minister in the Presbyterian 
charch to commence and prosecute measures for 
the circulation of the various, entertaining, in- 
structive, and valuable publications of the Board 
of their own Church, We have no objection, 
certainly, to the wide distribution of the volumes 
of the Tract Society, but we think they should 
‘not, in Presbyterian families, supplant the works 
of their own Board, which will not suffer in 
comparison, whether in point of excellence of 
matter, or neatness of execution. 

Boox Maxine.—According to Solomon, “ of 
making many books there is no end ;’’ and if such 
was the fact when books were slowly multiplied by 
the copyist, how much more characteriatically true 
of the present age, when every man is tempted to 
‘be an author by the facilities which moveable 
types and steam presses furnish. An author has 
only to write his book, give good security to his 
publisher, and forthwith the printing office is in a 
bustle, and the skill of fingers and the power of 
steam are put in requisition to bring forth in the 
shortest time, the beet work which (the author 
being the judge) has ever been issued on the 
eubject. To thousands, this is too tempting to 
be resisted, and other thousands would follow in 
‘their train, were it not that money were requisite 
in the first instance to put the machinery in mo- 
tion. If any one will take the trouble of run- 
ning over the German, French, English, aod 
American catalogues of publications for the 
year, he will be satisfied that the art of print- 
- Tog is a most prolific one, claiming the parentage 
of a numerous progeny from the gigantic folio to 
‘the neat and unpretending 32mo. Now if all 
these books were the result of that “* much study 
‘which is a weariness to the flesh,” their appear- 
ance might well call forth the sympathy of the 
public, and they would be bought in commisera- 
tion of the pains their birth had occasioned. 
- Whatever it may have been in olden time, it is 
by no means necessary now, that an author should 
keep hie midnight vigils, and consume the oil in 
his lamp and the flesh on his bones by the same 
‘operation. In such an age as this, when a man 
‘may use a spinning-jenny in the manufacture of 
his cloth, and a steam engine in diminishing, if 
not annihilating the difficulties of his travelling; 
or to come nearer to the point, in an age when 
haman ingenuity has so far triumphed over all ob- 
stacles, that dirty rags may be put into one end 
of a mill, which in an incredibly short time, may 
come out at the other end, a splendidly bound 
book, it would be a pity indeed if no means had 
been devised for diminishing the intellectual la- 
bour of making books. There is, however, no 
cause for such pity. Simplification of machinery 
has been carried into the intellectual world, and 
what is most to be admired, improvements here 
are not restricted by patents. All is free as air. 
The crown of authorship is within the reach of 
all. Learning is by no means necessary to suc- 
cess, and much study would be as likely to spoil 
the popularity of the work, as to give it a suita- 
ble introduction to public notice. Two things 
alone are necessary to constitute an author—a 
-commendable share of diligence, and a certain 
‘degree of dexterity in the handling of implements. 
“This ia all the stock in trade of hundreds of suc- 
cessful writers, who would be reduced to bank- 
-ruptey, if thinking was essential to book-making. 
Let any one visit one of the great libraries, con- 
taining from one to three hundred thousand vol- 
"umes on all conceivable subjects, and say if there 
be not here sufficient raw material for all future 
book makers to the end of time. The property 
may be ased freely, for it is like an escheated es- 
tate, the ownership of which will never be claim- 
ed by lawful heirs, and which becomes vested in 
the public. With ordinary skill, therefore, the 
materials may be manufactured into modern fash- 
jon, and to suit modern tastes. Five hundred au- 
thors may be found on almost any given subject, 
and it would seem almost needless to tax any 
brain now to think on the same subject, in the ex- 
pectation of eliciting any thing new ; at least it is 
generally supposed to be useless, and hence like 
heirs, authors live on the stock accumulated by 
their fathers. It is, we think, in the British, or 
- King’s Library in London, that an extensive room 
is very considerately provided for book manufac- 
turers, in which they have all the facilities of co- 
pying ad libitum from their predecessors in the 
production of new and original works. Our own 
country, young as it is, is imitating the example 
of the mother country with commendable zeal. 
We have already some professed book makers, 
whose currency is the coinage of others’ brains, 
and who are aiming at two great objects—fame 
.and money. Io the pursuit of their lawful call- 
ing, we have, of course, no disposition to inter- 
‘fere. We have only thought that there may be 
foo many books, more, far more than will be read, 
yea, than are worthy of being read. We have 
supposed too, that the extent of the demand for 
books might be overrated, or rather, we intended 
to have said, that the facility of satisfying the 
‘public taste might be mistaken ; for after all, al- 
. though those who read, may be readily deceived 
with a title, yet they seldom fail in the end to give 
an author his just reward. Hence it is that nine- 

teen-twentietha of the books which are born of 
_ the prolific press, are degtined to be forgotten in 
a time incredibly short, ae might well spoil the 
‘complacency of the most sanguine authors; so 
“that although perchance they may bring bread for 
“@ time, they will not bring fame and immortality. 
We certainly have no objection to the multiplica- 


‘terropted.- A minate detail of these by some one 


tion ‘oft. good booke—the more and cheaper the 
still it Mould te those who 
they have any thing new or interesting to com- 
municate, or whether what they intend to say, has 
not been. better said by others before them. If 
money-making is the great object of a certain 
class of authors, we think they had better pursue 
their taste in some other department; a man’s pock- 
ets may be rifled without defrauding his brains. 
We certainly have a great many authors who 
might be better employed in storing their own 
minds, than io distribating to others of their fan- 
cied superflaity. The man who enters into a 
large business on a small capital, will sooner or 
later betray the poverty of his resources. Per- 
haps it would be well if there was a return to 
good old times, when more attention was paid to 
thoughts than words; when men wrote because 
they had something to say ; and when previous 
study was regarded as a pre-requisite to author- 
ship. How much better would it be for the 
world, if the life of a man of genius should be 
spent in the production of one such work as the 
‘** Analogy” of Butler, than if each succeeding 
year should see a new but diluted production 
from hie pen. He that aims at the distinction of 
being the author of many books, will never enjoy 
the enviable fame of being the author of one good 
one. 

Duty To Apprentices.—The indenture which 
secures to the master the time and service of his 
apprentice, is not limited as the instrument of a 
civil contract, but forms a moral relation, in which 
the master occupies the place of a parent to his 
apprentice, and is bound to perform towards him 
all the religious duties which are due toa child. 
Upon masters who profess to be actuated by re- 
ligious principle, we would press the fact, pre- 
suming that their practice will follow a conviction 
of daty, however regardless irreligious masters 
may be of the souls of those under their control. 
An apprentice, by the very terms of the indenture, 
is taken from under the direction of his natural 
guardians, and they have no more claim on his 
services than if no such relation had existed.— 
His duty and obedience are transferred to a stran- 
ger; he is to live under his eye, and he is amen- 
able to him for the manner in which he behaves. 
It is very manifest that the master has all the re- 
quisite authority to restrain, control, command, 
and punish, and that he must be accountable to 
God for the manner in which, this authority is ex- 
ercised. In instructing, advising, and admonish- 
ing, he may claim attention. In the formation 
of moral and religious habits he may exert a sa- 
lutary influence, and while he neglects a single 
means of enforcing his authority for the spiritual 
benefit of his dependent, he is inexcusable before 
God. We have known professedly religious 
masters who instead of assembling their appren- 
tices with their families for daily devotion, would 
exact work from them at those very seasons, and 
who instead of seeing that they attended the 
worship of the sanctuary on the Sabbath, per- 
mitted them to profane the day of the Lord as 
they pleased. It would seem that they were 
wholly regardless of every other consideration 
than their own temporal interests. What habits 
their apprentices were forming seemed to be of 
little consequence, provided they did not inter- 
fere with the accomplishment of the full amount 
of expected service. In our large cities and ma- 
nufacturiog districts particularly, frequent instan- 
ces of this shameful and ruinous neglect may be 
observed ; hundreds of apprentices may be found 
running into the most demoralizing and danger- 
ous habits, who by careful and affectionate disci- 
pline, might have been preserved from the con- 
taminating effects of vice. Their masters may 
plead in justification that they cannot control 
them except in the hours of work, and that they 
cannot possibly watch them in the seasons of re- 
creation, This however is a mistake. With the 
same truth they might plead a want of authority 
over their children. But how does it happen that 
the authority which is so imperative and effica- 
cious in relation to the hours of work, should so 
suddenly disappear when an attempt is to be 
made for the spiritual good of those whose ser- 
vices are 80 profitable? May it not be owing to 
an entire change in the vigilance and anxiety of 
the master? When his own interests are in- 
volved, may he not be all attention and zeal, bat 
when it is only the welfare of his apprentice, and 
the claims of God, may not his solicitude and 
vigilance decline? This is greatly to be feared. 
To all acquainted with our large cities, it has been 
a matter of sincere grief that so many young men 
in this station of life, are left without restraint to 
acquire habits which must prove ruinous to them 
in the present and future state, How many of 
them are found united in clubs, which are utterly 
demoralizing in their tendency, and found profa- 
ning the name and the day of the Lord, who 
might, with proper and faithful instruction, have 
been examples of virtue in their respective trades, 
and useful and esteemed members of society. 
The evil is traceable to masters. Most of them 
from their total disregard of religion, are indif- 
ferent to the welfare of their apprentices ; but we 
have a right to expect different conductfrom Chris- 
tian masters. They are stewards who know they 
must give account, and unless they are conscien- 
tious in this relation, how can they expect to be 
recognized in the last day, as having been faith- 
ful in the things committed to them. Every phi- 
lanthropist, and especially every Christian, must 
desire to see masters devoting more anxious care 
and culture to their young apprentices; the pros- 
perity of the church, the peace of society, and 
the perpetuity of our political institutions, are in- 
timately connected with this matter; and unless 
our work-shops can be made to send forth men 
of moral principle and religious habits, incalcula- 
ble evil may be anticipated, not only to the indi- 
viduals themselves, but to society at large. 


or Doine Goop.—T here are many Pres- 
byterian churches, particularly in the new settle- 
ments, which are just struggling into existence, 
and which are-almost literally destitute of money. 
Their ministers have generally to divide their la- 
bours between several churches, and have a scanty 
supply of the bare necesearies of life. From such 
we begin to receive most earnest applications, not 
for money, but for the publications of the Pres- 
byterian Board, which they are wholly unable to 
purchase. They say we wish to read, our peo- 
ple greatly need instructive books, but we have no 
money to buy. We know that the necessities of 
many of these places are not exaggerated, and 
yet, the Board of Publication, inasmuch as they 
have reduced the prices of their books as much 
as possible, are unable and unauthorized to give 
away their publications. Should they pursue 
such a system, they would b® soon embarrassed 
with difficulties, and be compelled to cease their 


tions as far as iseved, may be purchased for about 
Awelve dolla, and how. might mangitadi- 
viduals, or small companies of individuals, con- 
tribute the requisite sum to supply one or more 
feeble congregations with sets of the publications, 
which would form a small, but very valuable con- 
gregational library? It would be a cheap way 
of doing a lasting good ; and we can readily ima- 
gine the pleasure which feeble congregations 
would feel at ench remembrances. May we not 
hope that we shall Soon receive many such notes 
as the following :—* Please appropriate the in- 
closed 12 (or 15) dollars to the purchase of a set 
of the publications of the Presbyterian Board of 
Pablication, to be presented to some weak and 
destitute Presbyterian church, as the beginning of 
@ congregational library.”” We are at present 
acquainted with some interesting points to which 
such donations might be sent, and where they 
would prove extremely acceptable. 


One Hounpren Years Since.—In one of the 
Lime Street Lectures, an admirable work which 
will be re-published in a few days by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, we find the fullowing 
passages, which, although written more than one 
hundred years ago, show that errors assume the 
same forms in successive ages, and have been 
met by the same. means. 


_“ We have had many tragical complaints of a 
narrow spirit, and the want of Christian love; 

it must be said, that the great duties of love and 
forbearance are too much forgot. It has been an 
artifice by which some, who have not discovered the 
concern that might have been wished, for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, have made their way 
into the esteem of such as have more of affection 
than judgment, to engross to themselves the char- 
acter of being men of charity; and many senten- 
ces of Scripture, which speak of that love which 
Christians should keep up to their brethren, or 
those who are friends to the truth, have been fre- 
quently used and inculcated, as if they expressed 
the treatment we should give such as we are ap- 
prehensive are enemies to, and opposers of what 
we are persuaded is the true faith, revesled in the 
Holy Scriptures. We cennot but think, that, in 
this, a wrong construction is put on many texts. 
We are not to cast off pity; on the contrary, we 
are to show benevolence to the most erroneous, 
but we must not, we cannot, believe that they, 
who oppose the doctrines we have learned from 
Scripture, have a title to be as much valued by us, 
as sincere searchers after truth, as they who stand 
up for the honour of our dearest Lord. But, to let 
that pass, we do not so much blame them who are 
loudest in their cry for charity, for excess of it, as 
we do for their want of it. We cannot see they 
act more charity, than such as they censure, as be- 
ing narrow spirited. Indeed, if any person starts 
the most monstrous errors, we cannot but say, that 
they plead for all forbearance to be showed to him; 
but let a man once stand up in defence of what 
these persons do not pretend to deny to be their 
faith, we cannot see they will make the least al- 
owance for what they count his defects, and 
which, according to their own large principles, 
they should pity and overlook; on the contrary, 
they scarce know how to vent their displeasure 
enough against him.” 

* * 

“ One great cause of the decay of practical re- 
ligion, is the too general contempt which is cast 
upon the important doctrines of the Gospel, and 
in standing up in their defence againt seducers, 
who endeavoured to rob Christians of them. I am 
sensible, it has been often given out, that the peo- 
ple have heard so much of what some call matters 
of speculation, and points of dispute, that by this 
they have been taken off from minding the more 
important things which refer to practice; and it 
has been said, that whoever goes far in contro- 
versy, weakens practical religion. It is very diffi- 
cult to see any force in these arguings; how en- 

ing in controversy, in defence of points of be- 
ief, which are founded on the same divine autho- 
rity, as the duties of practical religion, can weaken 
this, is hard to be conceived: Nay, there is as 
much ground to censure us, if we launch into con- 
troversies, relating to the duties required of us; 
and then we must give up every thing which men 
take it in their heads todeny. Our obligations to 
keep the Sabbath, to worship God in public, to 
keep up family religion, to submit to baptism, and 
to come to the table of the Lord, are controverted, 
and the maintaining of them will run us into as 
large a field of debate, as any doctrinal article. 
These afford questions, and occasion disputes ; yet 
such as are afraid of weakening practical religion 
by controversy, would scarce give up these; so 
that we cannot think that it is bare controversy 
which is disliked, but the doctrines themselves, 
which are in controversy defended.” 

” * * ™ a 

It has been a prevailing custom among us, who 
separate trom the national establishment, to make 
use of the Shorter Catechism of the venerable As- 
sembly of Divines,@vho met at Westminster, in 
instructing youth, Of that noble composure it 
may very justly be said, that for clearness of thought, 
for comprehending a great deal in a small compass, 
for treating of the glorious doctrines of the gospel 
with accuracy, care, and caution, and for speaking 
of them, in the most just and nervous way, there 
are few human composures which can be said to 
exceed it. They whohave gone before us, thought 
themselves happy in having such an excellent form 
of sound words, to help them in instructing such as 
were under their inspection. But there is a gen 
eration now upon the stage, who defy their fathers 
as precedents, because they will not come up with 
them in honesty, zeal, and self-denial. ‘To declaim 
directly against a composure, which had a testimo- 
ny in the consciences of all serious Christians, 
would not have answered the end of such as were 
weary of the truthssummed up in it; therefore few 
who have run into neutrality and lukewarmness, 
have ventured to say, that they looked upon it to 
comprehend a heap of false opinions. They have 
been more artful in their management, they have 
told such as would listen to them, that the words of 
Scripture are certainly the best; that Catechisms 
should be drawn up in the expressions of the inspir- 
ed writers; that if we pay aregard to human forms, 
to creeds, confessions, and systems of divinity, 
framed by men subject to mistake, we deny the 
sufficiency of Scripture, and set the performances 
of fallible creatures on a level with the words of 
the infallible God. By these insinuations, — 
who have used them have led many off from all 
regards to truth and practical religion. Jf they 
had cried out — any summary of principles 
apprehended to be Christian, as containing points 
inconsistent with Scripture, none would have blam- 
ed them, for going according to their light, though 
we might have taken the liberty to have counted 
their light darkness. But for men to abstract from 
the consideration, whether the creeds and cate- 
chisms, which have been in use, are agreeable to 
Scripture or no, and gravely and solemnly to talk 
against them, and to run them down, merely be- 
cause they are human composures, as incroach- 
ments on the sufficiency of Scripture, is what con- 
tributes exceedingly to the increase of infidelity. 
All things mane by men ought to be tried by 
the Scripture standard: If they are not agreeable 
to the oracles of the living God, let them be rejected 
with contempt and disdain ; but if —_ contain just 
accounts of what lies scattered in different parts of 
the book of God, it can answer no end to run them 
down as human forms, except it be to disparage 
that religion, on the side of which the composers 
of them were. 


- 


HUMILITY. 


I believe the highest angels are the humblest 
of all creatures. They neither glory in their rank, 
nor ascribe their state and continuance in it to 
their obedience and readiness to do the will of God 
but cast their crowns down before the throne, as 
knowing they are what they are, by continual 


fluxes from thence; and yet vile man thinks it 
hard that he may not make some ee his 
» unre- 


operations. ‘There is, however, a way in which 


works and services, even in his pollu 
generate state.—Rev. JT. Adam. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


this difficulty may be met. A set of the pablica- 


GREAT SWELLING WORDS. 

Rev. Dr. Cok; of Brooklyn, has.commenced | 
in the N. Y. Evangelist a series of articles on doc- 
trina] points, which are copied into the New School 
Observer, of Philadelphia, and which he quaintly 
terms the “ Hexagon.” The object appears to be 
maiuly, to bring odium upon the Old School Pres- 
byterians, by exhibiting in an offensive light some 
of their theological seatiments. Asa fair sample 
at once of the humble spirit and modest style in 
which these articles appear, we give the following 
extract: 

“* Whatever have been my faults, deficiencies, or 
mistakes in life—for which may grace make me 
always humble—I bless God, that in the main, I 
have never been a partizan, a schismatic, a hobby- 
rider, or a changeling ; but have to the best of my 
knowledge, aimed at the interests of everlasting 
truth. ‘To Hm I give the glory, that truth has 
steadily—I do not say purely and pe?fectly—influ- 
enced all my cranes actions. ‘Truth has made the 
atmosphere of my breath and motion; my incom- 
parable solace in adversity ; and, if I ever loved any 
thing in religion, with conscious supremacy and 
delectation, it is the truth as itis in Jesus—the 
truth unique and unchangeable, of the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God. 

he fullowing are the six sides of “hexagon” 
which Dr. Cox says are the “ Princeton views,” 
viz: 

1. “ All men are for the sin of Adam, condemn- 
ed absolutely and immediately to death eternal.” 
(If Dr. Cox will mention the name of any old 
school wax We holds this absurdity; viz. that for 
‘che sin of Adam, all men are candemned absolute- 
ly—that isas the werd meoeane without remedy or 
hopes of deliverance, we promise (o prove him de- 
= and to purchase for his benefit a strait 
jacket. 

But perhaps we do not understand Dr. Cox cor- 
rectly. By thesentence, “ all men are condemned 

ulely to death eternal for the sin of Adam, 
perhaps he merely designs to charge upon the Old 
School the doctrine that all men including infants 
are exposed to eternal punishment, on account of 
the sin of Adam, independently of, and prior to 
their own moral action. But if this be the error 
of the Old School, will the Doctor inform what is 
the truth? Do the New School teach that infants 
are mora! agents, and their sufferings, however, 
early in life, are the fruits of their own personal 
sins? Or do they hold that infants are perfectly 
sinless—pure and holy, blameless and without re- 
buke? ‘Then of course they need no Saviour and 
their song in heaven will not accord with that of 
the other redeemed spirits. Either of these views 
is certainly a wonderful improvement on the Old 
doctrine. “Infants of a day are moral agents!” 
who will believe it? “Infants are sinless—need 
no Saviour—go to heaven on their own merit. 
Did Paul think so when he said of himself and other 
Jews—* We all were by nature the children of 
wrath evena sothers?” Did David mean that he 
was born sinless, when he said—*“ Behold I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me?’ Was Paul of the same mind with Dr. 
Cox and the New School, when he reasoned that 
“by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation”—that “by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners,” and that * in 
Adam alldie?” These and other passages certain- 
ly seem to teach that all men are condemned abso- 
lutely, that is, are exposed to just punishment prior 
to, and independently of their own moral action. 
If so, they are not guiltless, and if not guiltless, 
they may incur the punishment of sin that is eter- 
nal death. But Dr. Cox says this is all wrong; but 
whether he holds that infants of a span long are 
moral agents, knowing and violating the divine 
law, or whether he maintains that they are shapen 
in holiness and in spotless purity, do their mothers 
conceive them, he does not inform us. Certainly 
if the Scriptures have any meaning, Dr Cox must 
include David and Paul within the limits of his 
“ hexagon” and number them among the advocates 
of dead orthodoxy. It is pleasant to be found in 
good company. 

2. “ The atonemant of Christ is limited, equally 
in its own nature, and in the design of God, to the 
elect alone.” (The only person of prominence } 
who ever belonged to the Presbyterian church, 
who maintained and we suppose does still maintain 
this sentiment, so dishonourable tothe finished work 
of Christ, (at least so far as we know) is the Rev. 
Dr. Ely, now a staunch New School man ; a leader 
of the party! How Dr. Cox came to charge such 
an absurd view of the atoneinent on the Old School, 
we cannot explain, unless he has been “ asleep or 
on a journey.”’) 

3. “ Men have no ability of anys ort to do their 
duty. (The Old School uniformely teach that un- 
regenerate men possess all the physical faculties 
and powers of mind necessary to do their duty, 
but that they will never employ them in doing their 
duty until “ made willing” in the day of God’s pow- 
er. If Dr. Cox calls this “ natural ability,” and af- 
firms that the Old School deny that men have this 
sort” of ability, so that they are without excuse 
for sin, we beg leave to remind him of the binding 
obligations of the 9th commandment.”) 

4. “ The elect are all passive in regeneratian.” 
(If Dr. Cox designs to represent the Old School 
as maintaining that in regeneration men are pas- 
sive in the sense that a block of marble is passive 
under the hammer and chisel, he again bears false 
witness. No Old School man in his senses ever 
held such a sentiment. Ifthe Dr. means that the 
Old School teach that the sinner is passive in such 
a sense that he neither will nor can help the Al- 
mighty wey: to regenerate him, that the work is 
exclusively, beginning, middle and end, the work of 
God ordinarily performed in the use of the divinely 
appointed means of grace, if the Dr. charges this 
as Old School “ passivity,” he is right; such is the 
Old School doctrine ; and we thence infer that the 
New School hold the opposite view, viz: men ei- 
ther in whole or in part regenerate themselves !) 

5. “ The order of the decrees in the divine mind, 
touching human salvation, is conformed to these 
positions.” (This Dr. Cox says in an Old School 
sentiment.) But as the Old School hold no such 
“ positions,” how can they hold that @e order of the 
decrees is conformed to them ? 

6. Authority, not evidence, is the arbiter of theo- 
logical opinion and conformity, not investigation, 
or conviction is the test of orthodoxy. (Very 
modest) good Dr. Cox! “Doubtless ye are the 
men and wisdom will die with you.” Your hexa- 
gon” is worthy of the head that gave it birth— 
worthy of the pen that appended to it the following 
sesquipedalia :— 

“These sides certainly cut a figure, and I have 
called it a hexagon, more for the sake of distinction 
and impression, than from ved profound views of 

eographic picturesque analogy. 

. 1 consider it with little or no qualification, a fair 
synopsis of the great bones of that theological sys- 
tem, which has obtained in our times and places, 
and which has been palled by hyperorthodox, tri- 
angular, old school—by misnomer, antiphrasis or 
anachronism, or other mistake of its age. Some 
have termed it also Princetonian, from a well 
supported opinion of the celebrated locale of its 
prevalence.” 

But what shall we say of the man who is capable, 
ignorantly or knowingly, of giving circulation to 
eee gross misrepresentations of a large body of 
acknowledged Christians? We would respectfully 
and most seriously inquire whether Dr. Cox is not 
subject to occasional fits of insanity? Is not this 
the opinion among his most intimate friends? For 
his own credit, we were going almost to say, we 
wish it were so! Would any man in his right mind 
write the following :— ; 

“ When I see a theologue, or rather I might say 
a theologaster, trying by circuity or indirection to 
smuggle in a principle or sentiment, that he fears 
to a plainly by its proper name, I am sure there 
is some foul play. Sodid not Paul, so does not God. 
Now if a man is sworn to the positions of the hexa- 
gon, I pity him indeed. His temptations to duplicity 
and cowardice are awful. Ten to one if he says a 
good thing in his whole sermon, without practically 
repudiating his own system and adopting another, 
which other he theologically and technically con- 
demns. Here then is our advanta Our system 
unites our creed, our devotion, and our practice in 
one glorious coincidence. We preach and pray 
our theology, and to try to tice it also. Its 
parts all cohere and unite.—We are under no ne- 
cessity to contradict ourselves to be orthodox. We 


ingayers—eo far as demonétration can 


can preach the grand places of Calvinistic theology, 


in such a way, as better there to stop the mouths of 


eir selfish objections. _Namiakter what the topic 

let the objection be statef “We can answer it: 

We can show it baseless, or silly and unfair, and at 

all events no kin to our system, and that simply be- 

cause our doctrine is not ours, and no lie is of the 
truth.” 

For the Presbyterian. 
SINGULAR. 


April 27th, 1840, 
Rev. and Dear Sir, I find on the fly-leaf of a ser- 
mon preached in Greensburgh, by the Rev. J. M. 
Davis, of the Pittsburgh Presbytery, (New-school,) 
the following request and testimony. 


Gaeenssuron, March 2Ath, 1840. 

Rev. James M. Davis, Dear Sir—Having had 
the pleasure of hearing you deliver a sermon from 
the text “For the people had a mind to work,” in 
Greensburgh Presbyterian Church, and some of us 
haying been eye witnesses of the astounding and 
m@@incholy fact that you was shortly afler way-laid 
on the public high way, in the township of Unity, 
by the “reformed” portion of the session of the 

each t to pe , a ieving 
that the teat Greensburgh and Unity, and of 
this whole region of country would like to know 
what are the religious sentiments and views of the 
first minister of the Gospel who has thus had his 
rights of conscience and his religious privileges 
invaded on the public hi a since the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States: We 
therefore earnestly solicit you to consent to the 
publication ut tho ahove sermon, so that you and 
the Presbytery to which you belong may not be 
condemned without a fair hearing of * the people.” 
J. ri enor Saml. P. Brown, J. M. Burell, Jo- 


seph Russell, Randal a John Nicols, 
Henry Welhy, jr., John Clark, Thos. 8S. Duane, 
Jas. Nicols. 


This should be headed with “ Another speci- 
men of human nature Presbylerianism.” 

Now, sir, let me inform you that all of the mem- 
bers of the session of Unity church are “ Old- 
school men.” ‘That without permission having 
been obtained to preach in the church, there was 
a notice published in a Greensburgh paper that the 
Rev. J. M. Davis ayes would preach in 
Unity meeting house, at 3 P. M. on a certain Sab- 
bath! Immediately after the congregation of Unity 
was dismissed on that day, the session supposing 
that Mr. Davis would soon be present to fulfil the 
appointment which had been made to preach in 
the church, requested the sexton to advise some 
who still remained in the church, to withdraw 
until he should close the doors; but this they 
refused todo. The Elders then requested them to 
withdraw, but they remained in. 

To prevent any thing unpleasant in the church, 
the Elders then thought they would meet Mr. D. 
before he entered the church,* and let him know 
that he could not have the church to preach in; 
and as the road i; but a few yards from the church, 
they met him there, in the presence of more than 
thirty persons, about 3 P. Was that “a 
ing ? Was that lurking in ambush for Mr. D! 
One of the Elders having obtained an introduction 
to Mr. D. expressed his sorrow that there should 
be such a state of things, and thought he must have 
been misinformed; and remarked that one of hie 
brethren would read to him what had been written 
for that purpose, which is as follows: Rev. Sir— 
The session of Unity church cannot grant you per- 
mission to preach in our church, and for our autho- 
rity, we refer you to the 6th sec. of the 6th chap. of 
our Directory, “ It is expedient that no person be 
introduced ta preach in any of the churches under 
our care, unless by the consent of pastor or ses- 
sion.” He, Mr. D., then replied, that his brethren 
wished him to preach in the school-house, (which 
is a few rods from the church.) To this it was re- 
plied, * We supposed you intended to preach in the 
church, but from the present movements, it would 
seem you intend to preach in the school-house ; but 
we regard this as an evasion ofthe matter. The 
object is the same.” (viz. division.) Now I leave 
it to an intelligent community to judge, if by en 8 
ing a man the privilege of preaching in a church, 
is “forbidding him to preach the pel to that 
people.” Our congregation were not then in the 
church. The majority had gone home ; and as Mr. 
D. had preached in the school-house before, he 
could do soagain. Let me ask again, was it in- 
vading a “ right of conscience, or a religious privi- 
lege,” to inform Mr. D. that he could not have the 
the church to preach in, the appointment having 
been previously published in a county paper, with- 
out having obtained permission for the church? I 
conclude by saying, here is only another specimen 
of “human nature Presbyterianism among the 
New-school of the West.” Evipa. 


* The pastor being absent. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SKETCHINGS—THE BURIAL. 


It was at the close of a sultry day in August that 
I turned my horse’s head into the road which led 
to the little village of The setting sun 
shed his last rays upon the highest tops of the 
mountains in the vicinity, while the valley seemed 
to catch an additional gloom from the contrast. 
My road lay along the banks of the beautiful river 
M——. ‘The cool air from its waters seemed to 
revive the spirits of my jaded horse, and led him to 
quicken his pace. 1 was not displeased at this, as 
the morrow was the Sabbath, and [ was anxious to 
reach the village before sun-down. 

’Tis often that the traveller in the interior of 
some of our States is obliged to pass his Sabbaths 
without the privileges of the Sanctuary, but | knew 
that the little village before me had long been bles- 
sed with the stated ministrations of the Gospel, and 
1 hoped to be able to spend the Sabbath in a profit- 
able manner. Whether it be in imagination or not, 
yet have I sometimes thought, that in the country, 
there seems to be a peculiar stillness hanging 
around a Sabbath eve, as if nature were conscious 
of the approaching day of rest. ‘The whipporwill 
as he floated o’er my head poured forth his notes in 
a subdued tone, while the gentle ripple of the 
waters seemed to fecl the influence. J dismounted 
from my horse, at the door of the village tavern, 
just as the twilight was fading into darkness. 

The morning sun bursting into my room woke 
me, and I hastened to dress. The windows of my 
room opened on the river upon which the village 
was situated, and which at this place, by a bend, 
attains to double its usual width. The mists of the 
morning were just arising under the influence of 
the sun, and seemed to wing their way in smoky 
wreaths up the sides of the mountains which skir- 
ted the opposite shore. In the believing mind, the 
scenes which nature presents are calculated to 
raise emotions of delight and praise, and as my eye 
wandered over the lovely prospect, | found my 
heart swelling with gratitude to Him who has 
clothed all nature with His glory. * * * 

The afternoon service was over, and I strolled 
into the burying ground attached to the church. 
By the worldly man, to whom death, judgment, 
and eternity, are subjects filling him with appre- 
hension, such places are seldom visited ; yet to him 
whose faith views brighter regions beyond the 
grave, and who longs to enter upon them, a visit 
to the mansions of the dead affords pleasant as well 
as profitable meditation. I was soon busied in de- 
cyphering the inscriptions upon the stones at the 
heads of the graves, which in some instances, age 
and the action of the weather had almost effaced. 
Here was one who had attained to good old age; 
had done service in his country’s battles, and had 
stood high in her legislative hal!s. He had passed 
away and was forgotten; as was too plainly evi- 
dent from the crumbling and tottering head stone. 
They who once knew him and cherished his me- 
mory had passed away too, and now lay in the 
dust beside him. Another stone marked the rest- 
ing place of an “ infant of days,” who had only en- 
tered upon existence here, as a stepping stone to 
immortality. 

While thus busied, my attention was arrested by 
the entrance of a funeral procession. My first 1m- 
pulse was to retire, as the forward curiosity of a 
stranger, at such a time, often grates harshly upon | 
the feelings of the relatives of the deceased; but 
finding I could not do so unobserved, I remained. 


parently scarcely past the prime of life; of erect 
and noble stature, but bearing on her countenance 
expressive marks that sorrow had not seldom or 
lightly vidtted her, yet evidencing a calmness and 
resignation that marked the Chrigtian. He that 
was now to be committed to the dust was her on! 
he Guapel. but in 
um the he little procession ga 

ed around the open grave and the coffin was low- 
ered to its resting place. “I am the resurrection 
and the life; he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.”—As these appropri- 
ate and beautiful words burst from the minister's 
lips, the tears trickled down the mother’s cheek, 
while her beaming eye expressed the faith which 
said, “ 1 know that he shall rise again.” The min- 
ister proceeded with a short exhortation, and at its 
close with a prayer, which, with a hymn, closed 
the simple ceremony. 

The last notes of the hymn had died upon the 
air, and the sexton, with the heartlessnese of haste, 
began to cast the earth upon the coffin. Still the 
mother steod with clasped hands and eye fixed 
with unmeaning gaze upon the grave. Some 
friendly hand led her with gentle kindness unre- 
sistingly away. The few that still had lingered 
soon departed, and in a few minutes, the clods of 
the valley had hidden him forever from view. * * 

“ The arrow passes through the air, which soon 
closes upon it, and all is tranquil.” Such is the 
impression of our griefs upon those around us, The 
tear of sympathy is still wet upon the cheek, when 
the event which caused it, is obliterated from the 
memory. E. 


For the Presbyterian, 
PRIVATE STUDIES IN THE SECOND EPIS- 
TLE OF PETER.—No. III. 
| BY A MECHANIC. 


To the right study of the word of God, the first 
thing is to ascertain the true meaning of the 
words: for if we know not their meaning, the 
mere sound or sight can have no more efficacy 
than any other sound or sight: and if we misap- 
prehend their meaning, we may not only lose the 
benefit intended to be conferred by them, but en- 
tail upon ourselves a wrong faith, and its proper 
result—a wrong conduct. Afier a general know- 
ledge of the meaning of the words, the next step 
ia to discover the intention of the writer, or what 
is commonly called the of the passage ; for 
all words have several shades of meaning, and by 
attending to the scope, we are enabled to discover 
that particular meaning which they bear in any 
given place. It may sometimes be Jrofitable, and 
is often pleasing, to put a word (as we puta peb- 
ble) into the mental kaleidoscope, and contemplate 
it in every varying form: but it would be unwise 
ever to contemplate the disjointed members of any 
structure, without considering the place they hold 
or the purpose they are intended to serve. In con- 
formity with these observations, their structural 
signification in the fifth, sixth, and seventh verses, 
forms the subject of the following reflections. 

“ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your 
faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to know- 
ledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; and 
to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 

Add to faith. Faith is the foundation. It was 
already possessed. It is that faith in the righte- 
ousness, or plan of justification, of our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, mentioned in the first verse, 
and the consequent promises mentioned in the 
fourth. Faith isan act of the mind. It is like- 
wise an involuntary act. We cannot say, “I will 
believe this, and I will not believe that”—but 
when acertain amount of evidence is laid before 
the mind, it cannot be but that we must believe. 
Evidence is the root of faith ; and without a root a 
plant may serve for present use, but not for 
growth. e roots must strike downwards, that 
it may bring forth fruit upward. Why men will 
not believe, and are culpable because they do not 
believe, is because the evidence is abundant, and 
they will not listen to it. The mind becomes so 
“ steeped and infused in the humours of the affec- 
tions,” that the exhibition of the simple truth falls 
powerless upon the ear. Persuasion and entreaty 
are even disregarded, till the corrupt principles of 
the heart are exposed, and the deep reaches of its 
rottenness thoroughly sounded. t to probe is 
not to cure, To feel our own worthlessness, is 
not to believe the Gospel : and any belief not found- 
ed upon and proceeding from a conviction of the 
understanding, can be little else than a dreamy 
uncertainty. 

But though faith be the foundation, yet faith 
without works is dead ; and the- disciples to whom 
this epistle was first add » had peculiarly 
strong temptations to conceal a living and active 
faith. ‘The terms of discipleship still were :—“ If 
any one come unto me and hate not his father and 
mother, and wife and children, und brothers and 
sisters, nay, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.” Many we know counted the cost, and 
concealed their attachment to the Redeemer; and 
some ventured to confess their belief, whilst they 
shrunk from following up their professions, on ac- 
count of the odium attached to the cause. To 
some degree the same causes exist, and they pro- 
duce proportionate consequences. But let us add, 

To faith, virtue. It is not manly to know our 
duty, and not to do it; and he is no man that will 
shrink from his duty or deny his principles through 
fear of his brother worm. Of all the apostles, 
Peter was the most distinguished for this virtue. 
Paul, both before and after his conversion, was dis- 
tinguished for his zeal. But zeal is no test of 
truth. It rather bears an inverse ratio to truth. 
Paul testifies concerning his countrymen that they 
had a zeal, but not according to knowledge; and 
Peter here requires us to add, 

To virtue, knowledge. Peter cuts off the ear 
of Malchus, because he misapprehends the nature 
of his duty. He walks upon the sea, because he 
sees it done by another; he sinks because he 
knows not the power of his Master. He vaunts 
of his attachment to him, and then deserts him; 
because he knows not himself. Without know- 
edge, men in exercising their faculties also exer- 
cise their faults. They act from impulse more 
than from conviction. We cannot be too zealous 
for good works; but we may be too zealous for 
what we esteem good works. The knowledge by 
which we may discriminate between right and 
wrong: between what is right and what appears 
to be right, is contained in the Scriptures alone. 
It is indeed, in many respects, not a different 
knowledge from what we learn from the light of 
nature and experience of the world; but in them 
it is arranged in order, and admirably adapted for 
use. It is adapted to man in every circumstance 
and condition—the rich and the poor—the servant 
and the master—the good and the bad—to all men, 
asd yet it is suitable for every man; and for every 
thought of every heart. 

To knowledge, temperance. It is well that we 
act, and that we know that we act rightly; but in 
the manner of our acting there is also considera- 
ble importance, and we are here required to add, 
temperance, or self-government. This character- 
istic no less distinguished our great exemplar than 
his zeal for the divine honour. It is invariably an 
attendant upon truth. Truth feels its own dignity, 
and relies upon its power. Error has many arti- 
fices. No quality gives greater confidence amon 
men. It is essential to all greatness of action, a 
holds a prominent place in the character of the 
hero. e ought not only to know that we act 
rightly, tut to show to men that we know it.— 
te we act froma sense of duty, not from im- 
pulse, 

Tot ce, patience. That is patience in 
working, or what is generally called perseverance. 
Many drive well when they “drive furiously,” 
but when any obstacle obstructs their whirling 
course, they fly off atu tangent. They are pre- 

red to surmount obstacles, not to remove them. 

his ies of zeal is generally allied to selfish- 
ness—if it act at all it must act in its own way. 
It tramples upon what it cannot use—it calls down 
fire on all who oppose—and, to use an expression 
of Lord Bacon, it is even ready to set a neighbour's 
house on fire to roast its own eggs. Such are 
some of the features of selfish zeal. Temperance 
and patience are the antitheses to “ spasmodic” 
twitchin Nothing is so becoming in the incul- 
cation of truth, or in the conduct of life as a calm 
collected dignity; nothing in any enterprise au- 


My sympathies were greatly interested by the ap- 
pearance of the principal mourner. She was ap- 


gurs eo certainly of success as perseverance ; but 
these qualities are apt to degenerate into frigid- 


: From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
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‘upon or cover one another. 
Not contained in what 


.tarily refuses to listen to evidence ? 


if 


One day in seven is spe- 
wotship-a day of holy 
refresh my reanimate to renewed labour. 


= 


says the Psalmist, “a good thing to 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises to 
thy name, O most High : to show forth thy loving 
kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every 


a , brotherly kindness. The first com- 
mandment is to love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul and with all th and with all thy 
mind; but the is like unto it—Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour asthyself. In brotherly kind- 
ness the two beams of love, comp'acency and de- 


_ light, concentre. On each feature is stamped the 


family likeness. Children of the same father, 
brethren of the same family, feeding upon the 
same spiritual food, and expecting the same inher- 
itance. How ought you to love one another? 
“ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for ue: and we ought to la 
down our lives for the brethren.” (1 John iii. 16.) 
It is not a sectarian love, but a love to al] who 
bear the image of our Lord and Master. But 
though here our love will burn warmest—though 
here it will begin, yet -here it muct not end. It 
must radiate forth to all the human family. We 


must add, 
To brotherly kindness, charity, or universal 
love. “Love your enemies,” says the Saviour, 


“ bless them that curse you, do to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you ; that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven: fur he 
maketh bis sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
(Matt. v. 44, 45.) 

Perhaps it may be useful to add one remark 
more. me may ask, Why, in temperance, is 
no allusion®made to temperance in eating and 
drinking? Simply, because the subject is Chris- 
tian action; and the person is supposed to be goin 
forth to the exercise of Christian duty, not to the 
alehouse. For the same reason, patience is re- 
stricted to patience in working. In James v.10, 11, 
it refers to patience in suffering and not in work- 
ing. Godliness is sometimes used in a more ex- 
tended sense, as in 1 Tim. iii. 16, where it is used 
for the Christian religion; but the meaning here 
given is its literal and common meaning. That it 
ought not to receive a more extended interpreta- 
tion here, is obvious from reasons like the follow 
ing. The words of a sentence ought to harimon- 
ize with one another. They ought to fit closely 
into one another; but they ought not to infringe 

It must be something 
before or follows after. 
Were it contained in faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, or patience, it would not be necessar 
to add it to them; and if it comprehended broth- 
rely Bev and charity, they would not require 
to be added to it. Godliness is popularly used in 
a loose and indeterminate sense ; its scriptural use 
may be seen by collating the epistles of Paul to 
Timothy and Titus, and second Peter, where only 
itisused. 

[How will our correspondent reconcile his po- 
sition that “ faith is an involuntary act,”’ which 
we cannot control, with his subsequent declara- 
tion, that unbelief ie culpable, because if volun- 
We think 
our correspondent will find it difficult algo to sustain 
his broad assertion, that “zeal bears an inverse 


ratio to truth.” —Zdiior. } 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORM. 
ED DUTCH CHURCH. 


Mr. over some old newspapers 
recently, my eye ligh _ the following notice 
of certain ings in the General Synod of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, on the 5th of June, 1834. 
The first resolution was sent to the Synod from the 


Classis of New Brunswick. 


“ Resolved, that this classis, considering the 
great distraction in a sister church, with which we 


‘are in correspondence by the prevalence of errors, 


do respectfully, but earnestly pray the general sy- 
nod, in order to the more effectual preservation of 
the truth, purity, and peace of our Reformed Zion, 
to enjoin it upon all the classes under its care, to 
receive no minister from any denomination, whe- 
ther in correspondence or not, into their communi- 
on, without an examination first be had, and his 
doctrinal views be found in full and perfect accord- 
ance with the standards of the Church. 


. Mr. Bethune moved its reference to a special 


committee in counection with the following reso- 
lutio® . 

“That the articles of ence between 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch Churches 
be referred to a special committee; and that said 
committee be instructed to report to the present 


Synod as to the expediency of altering or rescind- 


ing said articles.” = 

Mr. Wynkoop thought there was provision enough 
already in the constitution, which allows classis to 
examine ministers. ‘ 


Mr. Bethune said, the constitution only allows, | 
jt does not enjoin, and if a single classis happens to 


be defective in orthodoxy, there isa gap in the wal! 


by which all manner of error —_ be introduced. 


e alluded to the evils thus suffered by other de- 
nominations. 

Mr. Fisher wished for further provision than the 
constitution afforded. [t was true, examinations 
were permitted if there was suspicion of unsound- 
ness in the faith, but it wasa delicate matter to 
suspect ; and he wished the Synod would enjoin 
examinations. The resolutions were referred to 
Messrs. Bethune, Janeway, Meeker, Suydam, and 
Demund.” 

Iam not able to lay my hand on the report of 
this Committee: perhaps some of your readers can 
supply it, with an abstract of the debate which fol- 
lowed. My impression is, that the report and the 
action of the Synod were in accordance with the 
above resolutions. 

These proceedings, it strikes me, will have a 


-‘gomewhat curious aspect when placed in juxta- 


ition with the doings of the same body on the 
Laven subject (the relations between the Reformed 
Dutch and Presbyterian churches,) two years ago. 
On the latter occasion, it will be remembered, 
when our church was in the midst of its conflict 
with those very errors which the Dutch Synod re- 
garded with such just abhorrence in 1834, they sus- 
pended their intercourse with us, and refused to 
ize us as the Presbyterian church, unless @ 

civil court should first confirm the validity of our 


claims! As no detailed report of this movement 


has ever been spread before our church, may I not 
through you, Mr. Editor, request some of your cor- 
ents to furnish one. It is a part of the his- 


tory of the late controversy, which ought not to 


be suppressed. A PRESBYTERIAN. 


LITTLE BENEFACTRESS. 

It was a cold, severe winter. The little Min- 
na, only daughter of a kind-hearted couple, gath- 
ered and saved the crumbs after meal-time ; then 
twice a day went into the court, and scattered 
them about. And the little birds flew thither and 
picked them up. And the hands of the little 
maiden trembled in the bitter cold of the frost. 
The parents watched her and enjoyed the enga- 

ing spectacle; and they said, “ Why are you 
that, Minna?” “Every thing is covered 


~ with ice and snow,” said Minna, “ so that the little 


creatures can find nothing, and they are in want ; 


therefore I feed them, as rich men maintain and 
. .” But you cannot take care of 


succour the 
them all,” said the farther. The little Minna 
answered, “and do not all the children, then, in 


* the whole world, do as I am doing, dost as all the 


rich people take charge of the poor The father 


Jooked at the the child, and said, Ab, 


holy simplicity !"—Krummacher. 


count seem to me well adapted to convey useful 
instruction. 

The Duke of Northumberland wes the first who 
suffered ; after having, probably in the vain hope of 
saving his life, abjured the Protestant religion and 
eagerly embraced Popery. 

“The next who ‘was beheaded was Sir John 
Gates, who, though in hopes of pardon he had con- 
sented to hear mass, did not profess himeelf of the 
Romao religion : but in the following speech recom- 
mended the serious and profitable reading of Scrip- 
ture, with a design of being gaverned by it; sensi- 
ble from his own experience of the mischief to 
which and vain minds might abuse it. ‘My 
coming hither this day, good people, is to die; 
whereof | assure you all 1am well worthy; for I 
have lived as viciously and wickedly all the days 
of my life, as any man hath done in the world. I 
was the greatest reader of Scripture that inight be 
of a man of my degree ; and a worse follower there- 
of was not living; for I did not read to the intent 
that [ might be edified thereby, nor to the glory of 
God ; but, contrariwise, arrogantly, to be seditious, 
and to dispute thereof, and privately to interpret it 


Yy | after my own brain andaffection. Wherefore good 


people [ exhort you all to beware how, and after 
what sort, you come to read God’s Holy Word, for 
it is no playing game to meddle with God’s Holy 
Majesty, and not to follow your own conceptions. 
For look as the bee of one flower doth gather honey, 
and the spider poison of the same, even 80 you, ex- 
cept you humble yourselves to God, and charitably 
read the same to the intent to edify thereby, it is 
unto you poison and worse; and better it is to let it 
alone.’ Then he asked the Queen’s Highness for- 
giveness, and all the world, and desired the people 
of their charities to pray unto God with him for the 
remission of his sins; and submitted himself to the 
block. 

“The last was Sir Thomas Palmer, who profes- 
sed his whole confidence of salvation only in the 
merits and satisfaction of Christ; and died with that 
humility and peace of mind, which nothing but the 
spirit of the Gospel can inspire. He stepped for- 
ward, and with a smiling countenance said, “* Good 


8 | morning to you all, good people. You come hither to 


see me die; and moreover you come to see what 
news I have: Marry, I will tell you. I have seen 
more in yonder terrible place (pointing to the tower) 
than ever I saw before throughout all the realms 
that ever I wandered; for there I have seen God, I 
have seen the world, and I have seen myself; and 
when I beheld myself, I saw nothing else but a 
piece of vile slime and clay, full of corruption and 
iniquity. [saw the world, nothing else but vanity, 
and all the pleasures and treasures thereof nothing 
worth. I saw God omnipotent, his power infinite, 
his merit incogprehensible. And when I saw this, 
[ most humbly submitted myselfunto God, beseech- 
ing hig mercy and pardon for mine offences; and I 
trust he hath forgiven me. For he called me once 
or twice before, but I would not turn to him: but 


Y | even now by this sharp messenger of death he hath 


called me to himself. I trust the riches of his 
mercy shall spread over me, and save me. And I 
do here openly profess before you all, Christ to be 
the very Son of God the Father, born of the Virgin 
Mary, who came into the world to fulfil the law for 
us, and to bear our offences on his back, and suffer- 
ed his passion for our redemption, by the which I 
trust to be saved.” 

The biographer, from whom the above account is 
extracted, after having described the admirable con- 
duct of the Lady Jane Grey during the whole of 
her imprisonment, and at the time of her execu- 
tion; a conduct which witnessed “how strong she 
was in the faith of Christ, and what victory over 
the world and death such a faith is able to give,” 
makes the following judicious reflections on these 
several executions, 

We shall rarely meet with so useful a variety as 
we find in the deaths of these four persons. ‘The 
outward professor of reformed religion, who isa 
Protestant only for worldly interest, when crosses 
and afflictions happen, is presently offended; and 
being a stranger to the power of faith, is ready to 
part with it on the slenderest hopes of advantage, 
and at his wits end when he finds he must leave this 
world, on which alone he had set his heart: so died 
the wretched Northumberland! In Sir John Gates 
we see a man convinced of the truth of the Gospel, 
yet conscious of having abused the knowledge of it 
tothe purposes of vanity and contention, trembling 
at. the consequences of sucha profane and ungrate- 
ful return. He only discerns more clearly the 
horrors of that destruction which he is sensible he 
has deserved. While the more profligate liver, in 
whom the good seed has been sown, although for a 
long time smothered, (rather neglected than abueed) 
when it is opened by the graee of God through his 
merciful afflictions, grows shocked at his own vile- 
ness and unworthiness; and from this abasement 
views at once with dread the offended majesty of 
God, and with admiration the great love of a Re- 
deemer and is urged to embrace him with a lively 
faith, and to die well pleased in such a confidence. 
His sharp afflictions were necessary to his health. 
Such a picture we had in Sir Thomas Palmer. But 
where a true Christian faith had uniformly produ- 
ceda Christian life, with what triumph did it tram- 
ple on the sting of death, and spread a glory round 
the Lady Jane, that eclipsed the faint lustre of the 
superstitious and cruel Queen Mary on her throne.” 


From the Sunday-school Journal. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SCRAPS. 


Robert Bolton was born in Lancashire, England: 
in 1572, and after graduating at Oxford, obtained 
a fellowship, and acquired a good aan for 
learning. He was of aa entirely worldly disposi- 
tion; was fond of the theatre, cards, dice, and 
the other amusements of the day ; despised pious 
men, and had no knowledge of spiritual truth. The 
acquaintance of a pious and learned man at Ox- 
ford was blessed to his conversion after a period 
of most painful and protracted distress of mind, 
and he was ordained to the ministry in his 35th 
year. He was pastor of one parish for 20 years; 
during which time he preached twice every Lord’s 
day, and catechised in the afternoon. Of his de- 
votional habits it is said that “he usually prayed 
six timesa day; twice by himself, twice with his 
family, and twice with his wife. Besides he often 
set apart days for private humiliation and prayers, 
always before the receiving of the communion, and 
sometimes on account of the affliction of the church 
at home and abroad; which he was observed to 

tform with so much fervency and zeal, though 
ike Luther, he used such humility, as in the pre- 
sence of Almighty God; but such fervency and 
faith, as if he had been talking with his friend.” 

His last work wasa series of sermons entitled 
“ Four Last Things; Death, os prep Hell and 
Heaven ;” but before he preached the closing dis- 
course, he was taken tothe rest of which he had 
written ; declaring in his last hours that “ by the 
wonderful mercies of God, he was as full of com- 
fort as his heart could hold,” and to one who takin 
him by the hand, asked him if he did not feel 
great pain, replied, “ Truly no; the greatest I feel 
is your cold hand.” He died in 1631. . 

George Herbert, the celebrated Christian poet, 
was born in 1593. As early as his 17th year, he 
declared his resolution to be “ that my poor abili- 
ties in poetry, shall be all and ever consecrated to 
a glory.” His first poems were thus dedi- 
cated :-— 


Lord, my first fruits present themselves to thee ; 

Yet not mine neither; for from Thee they came, 
And must return—accept of them and me, 

And make us strive, who shall sing best thy name. 


In a letter to his mother he gave this testimony 
to her parental character. “ For myself, dear mo- 
ther, I always feared sickness more than death, 
because sickness hath made me unable to perform 
those offices for which [ came into the world, and 
must yet be kept in it; but you are freed from that 
fear, who have already abundantly discharged that 
part, having both ordered your family, and so 
brought up your children that they have attained 
to the years of discretion, and competent mainte- 
nance: so that now, if they do not well, the fault 
cannot be charged on you, whose example and care 


of them will justify you both to the world and your 


of the made to place Lady 
Jane Grey on the Some parts of this ac- ; 


& | ed her. 


THE PRESB 


YTERIAN. 


own conscience ; insomuch that whether you turn 
your thoughts on the life past, or on the joys that 
are to come, you have strong preservatives against 
all disquiet.” | 
William Bedell was born in 1570, educated at 
Cambridge, and accompanied Sir Henry Wotton 
as chaplain, on his from King James to 
Venice, where he contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with the celebrated historian Father Paul, who 
was, it is believed, fully convinced by Bedell, of 
the errors of the Romish faith, and could only re- 
ply when urged to abandon that church, that God 
not given him the spirit of Luther. Upon his 
return to England, he took charge of an obscure 
parish, to-the duties of which he geve himself with 
so much diligence, that his fame as a scholar and 
divine seemed buried. “ And as the whole course 
of his own most exemplary behaviour was a con- 
tinued sermon, so he was very exact in the more 
private parts of his function, visiting the sick, and 
dealing in secret with his people, to excite or pre- 
serve in them a dcep sense of religion.” It was 
an act of sacrifice to him to accept the headship of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1626. Ie had labour- 
ed diligently in that station two years, voluntarily 
adding to his duties the weekly preaching to, and 
catechising of the students, when he was appoint- 
ed a Bishop in the province of Ulster. The abuses 
which he tound in his diocese were so formidable, 


that the best of his friends deserted him. “ Even 
the excellent primate Usher told him, the tide 
went so high he could assist him no more; for he 
stood by him longer than any other of the order 
had done. But Bedell was not disheartened by 
this. And as he thanked him for assisting him so 
re i so he said he was resolved by the help of 

, to try if he could stand by himself.” Among 
his services to the Irish people, he -procured the 
translation of the whole Bible into their language, 
which was afterwards printed at the expense of 
Mr. Boyle, the celebrated philosopher. 

Bishop Bedell carefully avoided al] pomp in his 
life, Whether in public or private. His dwelling, 
mode of living, travelling, and appearance in m 
lic worship, all gave evidence of his humility ; 
whilst his charity and labours testified to his dis- 
interestednese. Such was the impression made by 
his character, that for several months after the 
Irish rebellion commenced in 1641, no measures 
were taken to disturb him, though thousands of 
Protestants were put to death, and multitudes dri- 
ven from their homes. His house was a refuge for 
numbers, and when he refused to give them into 
the power of the rebels, Bedell (now more than 70 
years of age,) was imprisoned with others in a 
tower in the midst of a lake, his property taken 
possession of by the Romish bishop, and mass said 
in his church on the next Lord’s day. He was 
soon released, in exchange for a prisoner taken on 
the other side, but in a few more weeks he was 
more completely released by death. The exhor- 
tations and ejaculations of his dying bed were ex- 
pressed almost wholly in scriptural Janguage. The 
Bible had been, indeed, the constant study of his 
life, and the Hebrew and Septuagint were as fami- 
liar to him as the English version. Every day after 
dinner and supper, a chapter of the Bible was read 
at his table, a copy of the Scriptures being laid 
before each person, whether of the family or guests. 


his own seasons of private devotion. “He took 
an ingenious device to put him in mind both of his 
obligations to purity and humility. It was a fla- 
ming crucible with this motto in Hebrew, ‘ Take 
from me all my tin.’ The word in Hebrew that 
signifies tin is Bedil. This imported that he thought 
that every thing in himself was but base alloy, 
and therefore he prayed that God would cleanse 
Pe frou it. He took the thought from Isaiah, 
i. 


ONE TAKEN, ANOTHER LEFT. 


The particulars of the following very striking 
incident were lately told us by a friend, as a fact 
falling within the range of his personal knowledge, 
and having the most perfect confidence in his 
veracity, we scruple not to give it as such to our 
readers. 

In a seaport town on the west coast of England, 
some years ago, there was notice given of a sermon 
to be preached on Sunday evening in a dissenting 
ta there. The preacher was a man of great 
celebrity in his calling; and that circumstance, 
together with the pious object of the discourse—to 
enforce the duty of strict observation of the Sabbath 
—attracted an overflowing audience. Afier the} 
usual prefatory prayer and hymn of praise, the 
preacher gave out the text, and was about to pro- 
ceed, when he suddenly paused, leant his head on 
the pulpit, and remained silent for a few moments. 
It was imagined that he had become indisposed ; 
but he soon recovered himeelf, and addressing the 
congregation, said, that before entering on his dis- 
course, he begged to narrate to them a short anec- 
dote. “It is now exactly fifteen years,” said he, 
“since I was last within this place of worship; and 
the occasion was, as many here may remember, the 
very same as that which has now brought us to- 
gether. Among those that came hither that even- 
ing, were three young men, who came not only 
with the intent of insulting and mocking the vene- 
rable pastor, but even with stones in their pockets 
to throw at him as he stood in his pulpit. Accord- 
ingly, they had not listened long to the discourse, 
when one of them said impatiently, ‘ why need we 
listen any longer to the blockhead !—throw!”’ but 
the second stopped him, ‘let us first see wha! 
he makes of this point.’ The curiosity of the latter 
was no sooner satisfied, than he cried, ‘ay, con- 
found him, it is only as 1 expected—throw now !’ 
But here the third interposed, and said it would be 
better altogether to give up the design which 
brought them there. At this remark his two asso- 
ciates took offence, and left the church, while he 
himself remained to the end. Now, mark, my 
brethren,” continued the preacher with mucl: 
emotion, “what were afterwards the several 
fates of these young men. The first was hanged 
many years ago, at Tyburn, for the crime o! 
forgery; the second is now lying under sen- 
tence of death for murder in the jail in this 
city. ‘The third, my brethren.”—and the speak- 
er’s agitation became excessive, while he paused 
and wiped the large drops from his brow —* the 
third, my brethren, is he who is about to ad- 
dress you—listen to him.” 

FATAL EFFECTS OF DELAY THROUGH THE 
LOVE OF DANCING. 


A minister, well known to the writer, related 
the substance of the following narratives : 

There was a young woman, who for a time ap- 
peared attentive to Christian instruction, and under 
religious impressions. She seemed hopeful, and 
her conduct in general was correct; but there was 
one sinful folly to which she cleaved, and which she 
would not renounce. This wasdancing At length 
her serious concern about religion weakened and 
declined, and she gave way to a love of worldly fol- 
lies and gaieties. Not long was she permitted to 
pursue this course. She went toa dance, and danc- 
ed through most of the night. Next day illness seiz- 
he disease soon proved a typhus fever. In 
a little while she became delirious. ‘Thus she con- 
tinued, and thus she died. How solemn the change 
from the dancing room to the grave! How awful the 
entrance upon the eternal world, of a soul whose 
almost latest hours of rational life on earth, had 
been spent amidst the follies of a dancing room, 
and those follies eo beloved, that for them the Sa- 
viour and eternal life had been neglected! 

The narrator further stated, there was a young 
woman, who attended his ministry at Longford. 
She was one among a number of inquirers after 
religion. She seemed promising; but her good- 
ness was like the morning cloud and the early dew. 
She gave way to a spirit of indifference, and indul- 

this, till at length she seldom came to the 

se of God. One day she went to Bedworth 
wake, danced till midnight, went home, caught 
cold, and the cold brought on consumption. The 
minister, under whom she formerley sat, often 
visited her; but his instructions seemed to produce 
little effect. She had apparently hardly a ray of 
hope. One of his friends saw\her a few days be- 
fore she died. She then referred to the dance; 
spoke of never having her health from that fatal 
night; pointed out a spot in the chapel ground, in 


which she wished to be buried; and requested 


and his determination to remove them so resolute,| 


In his family he prayed three times a day, besides| 


that the minister, whose instructions she had in 


health neglected, would h from this text, 
“* Warn them from me.” afterwards her sou! 
was summoned to meetherGod. How many such 
rr stand as beacons to the young, and bid 
them shun the paths of sin and folly! Young 
reader, will you “en these warnings and be 
blest? or disregard them, and, hereafter, yourself 
become another monument of the sin and folly of 
neglecting the Saviour ? 


REVIVALS. 

“Expect great things—attem at thin 
the triumph of truth—the of 
the improvement of saints—the emancipation and 
purification of the church—the christianization of 
the world, Study and pray, pray and study—pray 
_ labour, labour and pray—and the work is 

e. 

“ Brethren, on to the conflict—see but that your 
armour be of the true celestial temper, and that 
your hearts be in the right place, full of confi- 
dence in your Divine leader, Messiah the Prince. 

‘Your weapons, not carnal,’ will prove ‘mighty 
through God in pulling down strongholds.’ * God 
will arise and his enemies shall be scattered, and 
they who hate him shall flee before him.’ Let the 
church but do her duty, and her Lord and King 
will fulfil all the glorious things which have been 
said of her. 

“ Brethren, the time is short. The season in 
which we can be useful in the church and in the 
world will soon be over. When in our ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, we look around us, the inquiry is 
forced upon us,‘ our fathers where are they ?” 
Blessed be God, with regard to many of them, we 
know well where they are—they are where we 
hope by and by to.be. * The watchmen of Ephraim 
are with their God.’ They have ‘died in the 
Lord,’ and are blessed. ‘ Yea, saith the Spirit, 
they rest from their labours, and their works fol- 
low them.’ Could they address us from their 
thrones ou high, their language would be, Work, 
work, while it is called een ‘He is worthy for 
whom ye do this.” ‘The more you toil and suffer 
now, the sweeter rest will be.’ 

“ Brethren, the time is not only short, but un- 
certain. Since we last met for a similar purpose, 
one of our brother elders has been called to his 
account, we trust to his reward. On his way home, 
he conversed with his minister with deep interest 
on the subjects which had engaged our considera- 
tion, and expressed hig resolution to be more ac- 
tive and faithful in the discharge of the duty of 
watching for souls. Ere twelve hours had run their 
course be was in eternity. We do not hold life 
by a more secure tenure. With some of us the sha- 
dows are rapidly lengthening; and our presbytery 
has had striking evidence within its own limits, 
that the sun may go down at noon, and that some 
of the loveliest ‘ trees of righteousness,’ though the 
é se of the Lord,’ may ‘wither in all the 
leaves of their spring.’ Oh! let us have our loins 
he our lamps burning, every thing ready for the 

aster’s call. What he says toone He says to 
all, ‘ Behold I come quickly, and my reward i8 with 
me, to give to every man according as his work 
shall be—occupy till I come—watch.’” 

[ Brown's Address. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Navat.—We learn from the Army and Naval Chroni- 
cle that Captain E. A. F, Lavallette has been ordered 
to the command of the U. S. ship of the line Ohio, now 
in the Mediterranean, vice Capt. Joseph Smith, relieved 
in consequence of ill health. ‘he same Journal suys 
Com. John B. Nicholson has been nominated to the 
Senate as a member of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers. 

The Boston Journal says that the Independence, of 
60 guns, Constellation, of 38 guns, and the Coneord 
and one other sloop of war, will compcse the squadron 
which it is contemplated to send off to the East In- 
dies. It is intimated that Commodore Warrington 
will have the command. 


Accountep ror.—The brother of the missing man, 
Paul Geddes, has published a card in relation to him, 
in which says the belief is sanctioned “ that no violence 
has befallen his person, but that he has voluntarily ab- 
sented himself from his home and family.” 


Emicration.—One hundred and thirty-five coloured 
emigrants sailed from Baltimore on Thursday last, in the 
ship Belvidere, Captain Oliver, for Trinidad. 

Fioop.—The river at Cincinnati, on the 4th inst. was 
higher than it had been since 1832, only fifteen feet 
ten inches below the highest point attained during the 
great flood of that year, and rising at the rate of one 
oa per hour. The water was swowly falling on the 

Destroctive Firt.—We learn from the Carlisle 
Volunteer that a destructive fire took place on Satur- 
day afternoon 2d inst. in the beautiful village of 
Springfield, Cumberland county, Pa. It originated in 
a stable belonging to Mr Samuel McNeal. ‘The wind 
blew a hurricane from the south-west in the short space 
of three hours, notwithstanding the untiring efforts of 
the citizens of the town and adjoining country, of thir- 
teen houses and ten barns and stables, with almost 
all their contents, nothing remained but a smoulder- 
ing ruin. Col. Josiah Hood has been the principal 
sufferer; his stock in store, together with three large 
and well finished houses, a barn and other out build- 
ings, were all consumed by the devouring element. 
The loss of many others has been great, some being 
left destitute even of wearing apparel. 


Tue Season.—The Mount Pleasant (Pa.) Register 
of the 6th inst. says: We do not rccollect a season 
when vegetation generally was so forward, the first 
weck in May, as at present. The forest leaves are 
fully developed, and the wild. flowers are out in all their 
fragrance and a The Chesnut Ridge, in this im. 
mediate vicinity, affords one of the most inviting fields 
for botanical research that we have ever seen. ‘T'he 
grain, on the farms around us, is remarkably forward, 
and gives promise of an abundant harvest—the cattle 
are nearly upto their knees in clover—and the meadows 
exhibit a covering of blade and flower, to be exceeded 
in richness and beauty, only by the wide prairies of 
the far west. 

Tue Western.—The steamer Great Western, went 
to sea from New York, on Saturday, 9th inst. at one 
o’clock. She takes out 138 passengers. Her postage 
amounts to about 2500 dollars; she carries out up- 
wards of 300,000 dollars in specic, and has a full 
freight of goods. 

Crevetanp.—On the Ist and 2d instant, thirty-four 
vessels cleared at Cleveland, Ohio, carrying 956 
bushels of wheat, and 8863 barrels of flour. ‘Twenty- 
one of the vessels were for Canadian ports. There ar- 
rived at that port, by way of the canal, during the 
preceding month of April, 217,22] bushels of wheat, 
6050 bushels of coal, 43,687 bris. of flour, 7003 bris. of 
pork, 891 bris. whiskey, 235,320 Ibs. lard, and 35,416 
staves. ‘There was cleared during the same month, 
1,315,430 Ibs. of merchandize, among which was 659 
bris. salt, 833 do. lake fish, and 310,100 Ibs. gypsum. 


Excursion.—The steamboat Pennsylvania, Captain 
Stone, left Pittsburgh on Wednesday last, with a large 
leasure party,on a voyage up the Mississippi to the 
alls of St. Anthony. She carried on her lower deck 
a company of United States soldiers for Fort Leaven- 
worth, described as fine, hearty looking young men. 


Cortox.—We learn from the New Orleans Courier, 
that nearly 850,000 bales of cotton had been landed 
there, since the commencement of the season in Octo- 
ber last: and it was anticipated the receipts of cotton 
this season, will exceed one million of bales. Although 
there were nearly 180 vessels in port, so great was the 
quantity of cotton on hand (215,000 bales) the holders 
were obliged to pile it up in the streets, on the side 
walks, in the vicinity of some of the cotton presses. 


Encouracinc.—-The Harrisburg, (Pa.) Reporter, 
says: About 1100 children are taught in the public 
schools here. Besides our private academies are all 
well filled. Ifthe rising generation do not know how 
to deport themselves, lack of education will not be one 
of the charges which can be laid upon those who have 
the control of them in this flourishing borough. 


St. Louis.—Four hundred and twelve buildings have 
been completed since the first of January, or are now 
in progress of erection at St. Louis. Amongst the 
number are several churches, the new hotel, and court 
house. The cost of the whole cannot be under 
$500,000. Itis computed that St. Louis will invest in 
buildings this season, near $1,200,000; and still rents 
are very high, and almost ruinous to the tenants. 

New Minerat Founrain at Saratoca.—An excava- 
tion last fall of about 30 feet, a few yards south of the 
Flag Rock Spring, resulted in the discovery of a large 
mineral fountain, which it became impractidable to 
tube until the present spring. After encountering 
much expense and labour, the proprietor, Mr. McLa- 
ren, has finally succeeded ip affecting this and in rais- 
ing the water above the natural surface of the earth. 
It now flows at the rate of three or four gallons per 
minute, and presents decidedly the most sparkling 
and =>! appearance of any fountain everdiscovered 
at this place. It is, indeed, not dissimilar to that of 


‘existence at Baliston Spa, some 


here knows that there is a village on the right bank of 


since. Of the 
qualities of the new fountain, we are unable to speak, 
as it bas not been analyzed. It is however remarka- 
bly pungent and plessant, and will undoubtedly at- 
tract much attention among s,as it has al- 
ready done among our inhabitants. It is called the 
Pavilion Spring.—Saratoga Sentinel. 

PennsYLvania.—It appears from the report of the 
superintendent of a Guanes Schools of Penn- 
sylvania, that the whole number of districts into 
which the state is divided is 1050 for the year 1840, 
of these 887 have accepted the law, and by 163 it has 
been refused. The number of scholars taught in 1839 
was 254,108; during the first ycar the schools were 
kept open only three or four months in the year, but 
in consequence of the additional appropriation of 
$500,000 they are now in operation between five and 
six months annually. The total amount of money re- 
ceived by the accepting districts, from the Treasury, 
in the course of five years, is $1,408,812.31, and in ad- 
dition there was raised by taxation the sum of $1,206,- 
973.62, making a total of $2,615,785.93. ‘There has 
been oo in the erection, or repairing school. 
houses amount of more than $600,000, and’ the 
remainder applied to the purposes of education. In 
the course of five years the number of scholars has in- 
creased from 100,000 to 254,908. 


Newsparers.—There are about 1555 newspapers 
and other periodicals published in the Unj tes, 
267 are published in New England, 274 in New York 
State, 253 in Pennsylvania, and 164 in Ohio. 


New Yors.—The New York Canal Commissioners 
have issued proposals for a loan to the State of 1,000,000 
dollars to complete the enlargement of the Erie Canal. 
Also, until the 15th of October, fur the same amount 
and objects, and for a loan of 250,000 dollars for the 
Black River Canal. Loans repayable at any time 
after July 1,1858. Interest 5 per cent. for 
the first leanete be received by the 5th July next. 

Conriacration—The Pontiac (Michigan) Jack- 
sonian of April 30th, states that a fire broke out in the 
Exchange corner of Saginaw and Laprence street, in 
that town, about noon of that day. The wind 
was blowing fresh from the west. It was soon 
found impossible to save the building. An effort. 
was then made to prevent the fire from reaching the 
opposite side of the street; this was soon found im- 
possible as the wind freshened. The fire first caught 
on the east side of Saginaw street, we believe, in the 
building occupied by Messrs. Marsh and Hendrickson. 
It soon communicated to those on each side. The 
flames, from both sides of Saginaw street, now ming- 
led into one, presenting a vast and uninterrupted sheet 
from one side to the other, and reaching far over to the 
east, consuming every thing in its course. On 
west side, every thing was swept clean, down to the 
building, corner of Saginaw and Pike streets: on the 
east every thing to Pike street—about 25 buildings in 
all, besides barns and other out houses !—and this in 
the very heart and business of the place. The pro- 
perty destroyed is immense. 

A New Cotony.—The Chillicothe, Ohio, Gazette 
states that a portion of rising one hundred persons, 
who are about forming acolony in a remote part of 
fowa Territory, left that place by canal on the 24th 
of April. Others are to follow during the present 
month, others in June, and the remainder in fall. 
“The whole,” says the Gazette, “are leagued to. 
gether for mutual assistance and defence, and a part 
are banded for manufacturing purposes—though 
nothing like a community of goods is contemplated. 
The settlement is proposed to be made near the cen- 
tre of what will probably be the stute of Iowa, at the 
head of navigation of the Des Moines river. The 
march of empire continues westward, and probably 
during the lives of many of the present generation, 
the passes of the Rocky Mountains will be paved 
with stone or shod with iron, and the hum and turmoil 
of commerce be heard on the shores of the Pacific.” 


InonpaTion aT New Orteans.—Every body about 


the river, opposite New Orleans, which has acquired 
the nick-name of Algiers. In front of this village stood 
a long low brick building, which served as a powder 
magazine for 40 or 50 years, but has latterly heen oc- 
cupied as an iron foundry. Between this cidevant 
powder house and the river, were erected three frame 
buildings. About ongo’clock this morning, the occu- 
pants of those houses were awakened by a crash, and 
on jumping out of their beds found themselves nearly 
waist deep in water. The first care of the men was 
to remove the women to a place of safety, and the next 
to save their goods and chattels. The first was suc- 
cessful, but the last was only partially accomplished. 
By day-light, two frame houses had entirely disappear- 

, and another was made uninhabitable. The west 
gable of the powder house had fallen intothe river, and 
large cracks were visible in the walls. All the space 
between the old levee and the new, for about sixty yards 
in width and four hundred in length, is covered by 
water from five to six feet deep. ‘Ihe Willow Hotel 
has several feet of water in its lower story, and it is 
feared the fine garden attached will be ruined. The 
brick yard and gardens and out houses below are also 
inundated. About eight or nine families have been de- 
prived of a home by the disaster of last night. Should 
the waters encroach much further on the land-in the 
same quarter, the consequences would be disastrous to 
hundreds of planters and mechanics, on the right bank 
of the Mississippi.— New Orleans Courier. 


From Froriwwa.—-The Tallahassee Floridian of 

the 2d inst. states that the report of the murder of 
another family by the Indians mentioned last week, is 
confirmed. ‘The Indians, about fifteen in number, ap- 
peared on the premises of Mr. McLean, on the Tolo- 
gee, early in the morning, and were discovered by 
one of the daughters, who ran to the house and 
gave information to the family. Mrs. M. took her 
children three in number, and made for the ham- 
mock, when they were overtaken and inhumanly 
butchered by the Indians. Mrs. M.’s throat was cut, 
and her children beaten to death with pine-knots. 
The Indians returned to the house, where Mr. M.’s 
son, about 16 years pf age, had determined to defend 
himself, and fired frequently at the Indians. They 
then attempted to fire the house by means of arrows 
wrapped with blazing cotton. Failing in these efforts 
one approached with a torch, but he was shot down 
by the lad, and has since been found dead. They set 
fire to several out house, and went off. Mr. McLean 
was absent at the time, but returned towards evening, 
to witness the inhuman sacrifice of his family. 
We have no news from Tampa since our last. The 
report of overtures from the hostiles to come in and re- 
move, is confirmed by the way of St. Augustine. We 
are informed that a few days since, a wagon was at- 
tacked betwen Fort Fanning and Deadman’s Bay, by 
a party of some twenty or thirty Indians. A guard of 
six regulars kept the Indians at bay for about two 
hours, gallantly holding their ground until their ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, when they made a charge 
and routed the Indians. ‘The officer in command was 
wounded on the first fire from the Indians, but was: 
brought off by his fellows. An Indian and a big negro 
were killed by the guard. 

We are permitted says the Savannah Republican to 
make the following extract from a letter just received 
from Florida, dated May Ist. 

“The Indians on the coast are numerous—their 
fires are seen everywhere. ‘They attacked five men 
from Fort Lauderdale, while they were procuring 
water, and shot three of them—one mortally. 

The Indians appear to be in parties over the coun- 
try, determined on mischief. It is supposed General 
Taylor will shortly leave, when Gen. Armistead will 
take command, who is presiding at a court martial, 
now sitting at St. Augustine. 

On the 3st ult. some men (while on parade) of the 
2d Dragoons stationed at Pilatka, mutinied, and at- 
tempted the life of Lieut. Merrill, who was in com- 
mand. Lieut. M. cut one of the ringleaders severely 
in the face, and by the aid of Dr. Hitchcook, kept them 
at bay for a short time; but there is no doubt, had not 
Capt. Lawton’s company arrived just at the moment, 
they would have taken the lives of both officers. Law- 
ton’s company arrived in the Cincinnati, to go in the 
interior. Major Ashby, the commanding officer, was 
at St. Augustine. 

FROM MANILLA. 

The barque Brighton, Capt. Dorr, arrived at Boston 
on Saturday from Manilla, having left January 7th. 
We learn from the Mercantile Journal that Capt. Torr 
reports that the Opium trade was carried on fron Man- 
illa to the East coast of China. Three vessels sailed in 
December, with over one thousand chests. One just 
arrived with twelve hundred, and others were on their 
passage and expected soon. One had some hundred 
chests to deliver at Hong Kong. It was reported that 
the Spanish Government were aboot seeking redress 
for a Spanish brig burnt by the Chinese. The Brigh- 
ton spoke on the Sth of March,a Portuguese slave bri 
with six hundred slaves on board—-a prize toa British 
sloup of war, captured off Mozambique. 


- 


NOTICE 

Agreeably to Charter, is hereby given to the mem- 
bers of “The Corporation for the Relief of Poor and 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of Presbyterian Min 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. . 
The committee of Commissions of the General 
Assombly of the Presbyterian Church will meet in 
the Committee room the Seventh Presbyterian 
Charch, Philadelphia, Fourth street below Market, on 
Wednesday afternoon May 20th at 3 o'clock; and 


again on Thursday morning at half past eight o’clock 
for the purpose of receiving commi of Commis. 
sioners to the General Assembly. 
Jouxn McDowe Committee of 
Joun Commissions 
MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at Williamstown 
Lancaster county, Pa. by the Rev. Joseph Barr, Rev. 
Georce Ey, of Trenton, N. J. to Catnanine, daughter 
of Rev. Roszat of the former place. 


At Baltimore, on the 7th instant, by the Rev. R. J. 
Breckinridge, D.D., the Rev. G. Owrn, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss E. Jones, of the former place. 


OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, near Leesburg, Washington Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, on Tuesday evening the Qist ult., 
the Rev. Joszru I. Foor, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church in Knoxville, in the 44th year of his age.— 
Mr. Foot had but recently been called to the Presidency 
of Washington College, Tennessee, and at the time of 
his death was on his way to make some arrangements 
preparatory to the commencement of his labours in that 
venerable institution. He was thrown from his horse 
on Monday, by which a rib was fractured, penetrating 
a lobe of the lungs, which caused his death on the suc- 
ceeding evening. His intellectual faculties were un- 
impaired to the last, and he died as he had lived, in the 
full enjoyment of the Christian's hope. 

By this mysterious and afflictive dis of 
Providence, the Church of Christ lost a bright and shi- 
ning light—the cause of literature and science an il- 
lustrious and efficient advocate and patron—a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, their pride and or- 
nament, and a fond and devoted wife, a kind and affec- 
tionate guide and protector. 

As a faithfal, zealous and evangelical preacher of 
the Gospel, Mr. Foot had few equals and perhaps no 
superiors. Asa theologian, he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the various systems of faith embraced by 
the different denominations in the Christian Church. 
As a controvertist he made no compromise with es- 
sential error, either in the doctrines or order of the 
church ; but with that boldness and intrepidity which 
characterized the Fathers of the Reformation, he com- 
bated whatever he believed to conflict with the plain 
canons of Scripture, or to stand in opposition to the ad- 
vancement of a pure, practical, and evangelical religion. 
Asa scholar and writer he stood pre-eminently high; and 
the frequent contributions of his pef to the New York 
Literary and Theological Review and other Periodicals, 
of equal celebrity, have placed him on an eminence in 
polemic and didactic theology to which but very few 
can, with @nfidence, aspire.—In his intercourse with 
the world, he was frank and undisguised—an instruc- 
tive and sociable companion—a candid, sincere, unaf- 
fected and sympathising friend; and in his 
circle, a very pattern of tendernes and affection. 

The loss of such a man, at such a time, is indeed a 
public calamity. Zion may well invest herself in sack- 
cloth, when those who minister so conspicuously at her 
altars, are snatched away from the service of her sanc- 
tuaries—when her abundant, ripe, wide and wasting 
harvests call so loudly for such labourers to gather them 
in. But God’s ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts. This painful, and to us m 
terious dispensation of Providence if properly re 
and improved, may be blessed to the increase and pros- 
perity of the church. It is tous all a loud and sol- 
emn call from the grave “ Be ye also ready, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh.” 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence, 
He hides a smiling face.” . R. 


Departed this life, on the 24th ult. in the eighty-eighth 
ear of his age, Joan Wier, of New Britain Township, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

The deceased was more than fifty years a consistent - 
and worthy member of the Presbyterian church of 
Neshaminy, and at the time of his ase he was the 
oldest surviving male member of that ancient church. 
He was early trained in the knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Church of his fathers, he loved her institutions, 
sincerely her sacred faith, and from it as 
founded upon the word of God he drew his encouragi 
expectations of an immortality in glory. Althou 
prevented for some few years = from mingling with 
God’s people in the services of the sanctuary, he expe- 
rienced great delight in meditation, oe frequent 
prayer. truths of the Bible were sweet to his 
spiritual taste, on them his soul was fed and 
ened. He loved to pray, at the throne of mercy he 
communed with his Redeemer, and there his spirit 
was refreshed with the water of life. Asa citizen of 
his native land, he served his country during her 
Revolutionary struggles, and with true patriotism de- 
sired her established prosperity. He was a kind and 
affectionate husband, father, and friend. His worth 
was appreciated by all who knew him, and none could 
know him and not behold in his habitual demeanour 
the excellence of the Christian character. Having 
lived a firm and faithful servant of God, he came to his 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season. When within a few days of his departure 
in- answer to an inquiry as to the foundation of his 
hope—clasping his hands, and his countenance beam- 
ing with joy, he meekly exclaimed: “ None but Christ, 
none but Christ.” And when his bodily infirmity in- 
creased, and he supposed himself near his close, he 
said to one near him, “ How comfortable it is to have 
such a Saviour !” and then some short time afterward, 
when he was offered some nourishment, he replied— 
“T shall want nothing more antil I get home.” Then 
indeed may not his longing spirit have been panting 
to be free, and waiting to wing its flight to its eternal 
home in the bosom of Jesus. Without a murmur or 
a sigh, he went from the weakness of flesh to that bet- 
ter world, where, in the vigour of immortality, the 
saints rejoice in the presence of the Lamb. “ And I 
heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, 

: yea, sai Spirit, that ma 
henceforth: y pirit, 


from their labours; and their works do 
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ANTED.—A matron of piety, who is an experienced 


heuse-keeper, to take the charge of a gentleman's house, 
and to preside tt the head of his famnily, im the immediate vi- 


einit 
Refereners exchanged. A lady in the communion of the Pres. 
b ian church, would be preferred. Address A. W. at the 
office of this paper. may 16—4t 
ABER’S ROMANISM.-4For sale by & Thompson 

No, 30 north Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few copies of 
The Difficulties of Romanism. B 
Author of the “ Difficulties of In —° . 

This work is rare, there being but fw copies for sale, and 
only at the above place. may 16 


the city. The situation is in many respects desirable. 


ther BOOKS FOR YOUTH.—The Harvey 
Boys ; illustrating the evils of Intemperance, and point. 
ing out its proper antidote, 

Reformed Family; an acconnt of the resto. 
ration of a family, by the influence of the Temperance So. 


"scence of Intemperance ; illustrating by stories, and very 
ym the evils and consequences of Iutemperance. 
Bad Boy's Progress ; including the history of Luke and his 
exhibiting the progress, and evils 
The Ha ibiting nature, 
of Intemperance, and the character and objeet of Temperance 


societies, 
For sale at the i 146 Chesnut street, Philadel 
may 16 Sundey Union. 


CLERGYMEN, &e.—J. Whetham, T 1 Book. 
seller, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would invite 
the attention of Clergymen, Professors, and others, visiting the 
city, to his large stock of Books on . Literature. 
(many of which are yo 5 reeently imported, and could 

not be replaced,) which rs for sale very lew cash. 
Persons about forming or making additions to their Libra- 

4 


14 fine original 


ries, and those for and Sunda Li- 
braries, will find it to chetr advantage to eall purcha- 
sing elacwhere 

he fullowing new Books have been received. New cdition 
of Maicom’s Travels in South Eastern Asia, = 


author of the Listener, Alleine’s Life and 
E-saysand Letters. J. Pye Smith's Scripture . Seeund 
Volume of the Oxford Tracts. A new edition of Dr, Spring's 


may 16 
ur SCHOOL, taught on the place and under the direetion 


sa, will be re-opened 
of June, and will be ucted on the plan on which it was 
riginally commeneed. 

‘he ocheot will compose the family of the subscriber, par- 
ticipate in ite domestic arrangements and will be limited and 
sckeet. ‘There will be associated with Mr. Mason, three gen- 
tlemen of mature scholarship, who have been educated with 
special reference to their occupation, and who are entirely de- 
voted tu it. 


“he terms are 200 dollars per year, for those who pursue only 
the English Classical, and Raathematieal course of study; an 
extra charge of 5 dollars per be 


h and 


ing the schoo! 
i refer to the followi who have 

At Bridesburg—Vo Messrs. A. Jenks, M. Ar A. F. 


isters,” that a meeting of said Corporation will take 
place on the 22d of May next, at 5 o’clock, P. M. in 


the Sixth Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, for ta-| and Robert E. Farrish, Fequires. 


king order on all business that may then be brought 
before the Board. ASHBEL GREEN, 


the Washington Spring, so mach admired during its 


Secretary of the Corporation. 


of the’ United 


George Stanley Faber, B.D. 


| pees, Bat he who requires a cha-| | | FOUR DEATHS. | 
.- ined, hae -given the meanetosus-| In Ridley’s Life of Ridley ie given an account of 
ie gt igh treason, which took place 
= * God is Spirit be that | 
worship him in spifit and in 
every species of 
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| Dr. Griffin’s Sermons, Do. Lite. A new and cheap edition of 
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Newbold, E. Green, apt.\. 
Iphia—To Professor A. D. Bache, Samael Graat, 
. Turnball, of the U. States 
Navy. 


_ We miss those 


5 DEATH OF THE YOUNG, 
little ghe! the summer winds are breathing 
“A hye, viet rest; 


The ivy cteepe, in fresti’ning 


‘To goatd thy dest, and from their bosoms flinging 
mingted o’er thy silent bed. 

We mies thee, love! thy joyous face once blushing 
With rosy have overcest; 

‘Bat zh! how oft these heart-felt teara arc gushing, 
To thiok oar eyes on thee have looked their last.. 


‘ “The merry masic of thy fairy feet; 
hours, when every pulee of feeling 
quick and warm thy trusting cyes to greet. 


We miss our babe, when evening gathers round us; 
vacant on thy mother’s breast ! 
We wake no more, to feel the epeli that bound us, 
- “When once to ours, thy infant lips were pressed ! 
Where art thou now? the soul which once was pouring, 
_Phrough this cold dust, a warm aad thrilling glow, 
Lives somewhere yet ; it vanished, heaven-ward soaring, 
Far from ali pain, or blight, or earthly wo! 


Where ‘dost thoa dwell? It must be thou art 
radiant light on thy enfranchieed sou! ; 


In ‘some bright world thy part with a bearing, 

To that deep life, God's love hath surely borne thee, 
- Dear cherished babe!—nor scek we to reclaim ; 


How much we love, how much we miss and mourn thee, 
He knows alone—and blessed be his name! 


BURIAL IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY Miss A. M. F. BUCHANAN. 


The eunlight through the window's vines ; 

- Came in apon the dead— 

A fair child—and touched with gold 
The ringlets of its head. 

A smile so bright was round its lips 
And oun its dimpled cheek, 

So life-like through the lashes long 
Shene out an azure streak, 

That,in a childish playfulness 

| Its eyes were closed, it seemed, 
‘To peep upon the glorious thing _ 
. Whence the effulgence s 


It lay where it had sunk to rest, 
Upon.a snow-white bed, 
On which the bright and balmy air 
Its coolness oft had shed ; 
And, fall in sight, all pictured o’er 
With chequered greens of June, 
Majestic hilis arose, and streams 
_ their sweet, changeless tune ; 
_. And bees, from out the garden hive, 
And birds were winging by ;— 
With its calm cheerfulness, it was 
. Alovely place to die. 


No studied words of sympathy 
Were coldly whispered round ; 

The silence of the humble throng 
Told more than measured sound. 

A step anon the couch would seek, 
A tear the shroud would wet, 

And mothers clasped their babes with thanks 
That God had spared them yet; 

And children tou the cold, white brow 
And then’ in awe stood by. 

Their new dearnt lesson thinking o’er 

‘Of angels in the sky. 


man with meck, low voice 
ak words and few, 

Arose, and from the Book of God 
Inspiring comfort drew ; 

He said that types to teach our doom 
Were still our eyes before; 
O’ershadowing 

And said its bloom, so bright, and brief, 
A child’s existence shared ;— 

Then who cou!d look on it, nor be 
For early death prepared. 


And sobs gushed forth, as from the home, 

Whence had forever gone 

The echoes of a loved, young voice, 

solemn train passed on. 

Hailed by that holy comforter, 

“Phe fresh, soft morning air, 

They wound along the woodland path 

hero birds and blossoms were. 

The fragrance and the mefody 
So breathed of love and peace, 

That soon the heafts most anguished, felt 
Their throbs impatient cease. 


And then within the church-yard gate 
The lowly bier they stood, 
Thick strown with sweet acacia flowers, 
That fell while in the wood ; 
And hands that oft had fondied it, 
| While flowed i s winning mirth, 
Let gently down the coffined form 
Into the silent earth ; 
Bo carefully the sod they laid, 
That ere they ceased, had come 
The bees to the unwithered thyine, 
And filled it with their hum. 


*T would be a chilling thought to one 
Whose love is Nature’s bloom, 
Whose oracles are every leaf, 
That in a dark, cold room 
He must be laid to die, where ne’er 
~ . ‘The stir of forest trees, - 
Or murmurs of unfettered streams 
Sent their deep homilies ; 
That when the Almighty’s summoner 
His heart were stilled to hear, 
The ribald shouts of reckless crowds 
_.. Sheald rise upon his ear. 


*T would be a chilling thought, that when 

He sinks to silent clay, 
~The ones he loved must chain their sighs 
Along the crowded way; 

And, though with anthems thrilling sad, 
And sombre pall and plumes, 

And knells to strike intd the soul 
‘They bore him midst the tombs; 

That careless tongues their tears should count," 
And strangers cold and rude, 

Cast down the turf, and sneering bid 
The worm to take his food. 


Oh! that this hour of doom might come 
Far from the city’s din, 
Where things of beauty, ever round 
His heart's sweet guides had been! 
Where Friendship, at its last sad rite, 
Unchecked might rest and weep, 
And Memory, o’er his ashes, oft, 
- Unseen, a vigil keep; 
Where solitude and silence might 
E’en worldings unenslave, 
To pause, and reverently glean 
A moral from his grave! 
CLEANLINESS. 

Keeping the body clean is of t im nce, 
since more than one-half of what we eat and drink 
is evacuated by perspiration, and if the skin is not 
kept clean the pores are stopped, and perspiration 
consequently prevented, to the great injury of the 
health. It is highly necessary to the health and 
cheerfulness of children ; for when it is neglected 
they grow pale, meagre, and squalid, and subject 
to several loathsome and troublesome diseases. 
Washing the hands, face, mouth, and feet, and 
occasionaly the whole body, conduces to health, 
strength, and ease, and tends to prevent colds, rheu- 
matism,'crampe, palsy, the itch, the toothache, and 
many other maledies. Attention to cleanliness of 
body would also Jead to cleanliness in regard to 
clothes, victuals, apartmen's, beds and furniture. 
A kowledge of the nature of the mephitic gases, of 
the necessity of pure atmospheric air to health and 
vigour, and of the means by which infection is pro- 
duced and communicated, would lead persons to see 
the propriety of frequently opening doors and win- 
dows to diasipate consuinpted air, and to admit the 
refreshing breeze: of sweeping cobwebs from the 
corners and ceilings of the room, and of removing 
dust, straw, or filth of any kind which is offensive to 
the emell, and in which infection might be deposited. 
By each attention, fevers and other malignant dis- 
orders might be prevented, vigor, health, and sere- 
nity and the whole dwelling and its in. 
mates pregent an air of cheerfulness and comfort, 
und become the seat of domestic felicity."— Dick's 
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before the reader is one of great deli 


| 


: THE SICK ROOM. 


_If any place in this world calle for wise Be 
well dictated benevolence, it is the chamber of 
sickness and death, I am aware that the makin 
» Dut it 
is one on which some plain bints are called for. 
The writer has much opportunity fur observation, 
aod has been paintul!y taught by personal experi- 
ence. It is earnestly hoped that what may be said 
will be kindly received, and it is devoutly gesired 
that the reader never will forget the admonition. 

A sick room is no place for curiosity. What 
have [ said? Curiosity in a sick and dying cham- 
Yea, reader, you may have gazed upon an 
emaciated dud suffering fellow being, and used up 
a portion of the vital air needed Ls a gaeping 
mortal, when nothing but curiosity led you to that 
scene of suffering. Stop and inquire if it be not 
If no good word is to be said, or kind services 
to be rendered in a sick and dying room, it is the 
last place to which one should go as a mere spec- 
tator. Every new face, the tread of every uncal- 
the air for every 
breath, but the breathings of euch as must be “in 
attendance, is an injury in sickness, and especially 
when debility is great. 

ysiciang, and tue anxiety of family relatives, 
cannot control this evil or cure it. Nine out of 
ten feel as if it was an act of rude neglect, if they 
are not invited into a sick room, and a direct in- 
sult if told that they must not go. I have seen 
persons go into such a room, and sit hour after 
hour with eyes fixed on the sick » occasion- 
ally whispering to some equally indiscreet one that 
may chance to be nigh. ‘This is absolutely intol- 
erable. We cannot endure the fixed gaze of half 
a dozen persons when well, and what must it be 
to one sinking and dying? Others will hang 
about the door and peep at the sufferer, as they 
would steal a look at some show. I have seen this 
so much, that I can scarcely write and possess my 
soul in patience. 

Another practice where the patient is very sick, 
is that of feeling the pulse, looking at the finger 
nails, examining the feet, with sundry other acts, 
all which are accompanied with a very wise look, 
a sigh, and a whisper. Those things are gene- 
rally done by pers»ns who very poorly understand 
their own tests of approaching death, and alike 
mistake the good and comfort of the dying. Think 
not that 1 would have the fact of approaching 
death kept from any friend or any fellow being; 
far from this ; but let the matter be wisely, kindly. 
and distinctly stated to the patient, and not by 
such untimely, and { must say, unkind hints and 
insinuations. 

A sad mistake common ina dying chamber, is 
that the dying person has Jost perception and sen- 
sibility, because unable to speak. I seriously be- 
lieve that often, if not in general, the perceptions 
are more ken and delicate than when in health. 
I have been in circumstances which [ shall never 
forget. For four hours | was speechless; I sup- 
posed, and all supposed, ! wasdying. Never, never 
shall I forget what was said and done around me. 
Always let it be remembered, in ¢ dying room, 
that the departing friend may hear al', and see all, 
when the persons present will little suspect it. 1 
remember to have said once in a dying room, 
where the person had not spoken for thirty-six 
hours, I did wish I could know the state of the 
dying individual’s mind, not supposing my remark 
would be noticed by her who was scarcely this 
side death. ‘To my surprise she whispered in an 
ear by her pillow, “Tell Mr. » that Jesus 
ig as precious as ever.” As I have been in hun-’ 
dreds of dying rooms, I might give many examples 
to show that persons do notice and understand, 
when it is not suspected. How important that 
every thing in a dying room should be made what 
it ought to be, for the salvation and quiet of one 


who is breaking away from all dear on earthy, 


and approaching all’ that is Serious in eternity.— 
Most generally, persons in this situation are much 
inclined to commune with their own hearts, and 
the scenes about to open upon them. ‘The sa- 
credness and stillness of the scene should be dis- 
turbed with t care and caution. 

The only thing I have to say in addition, is that 
a very great mistake is often made in the length 
of prayers, and loud speaking in prayer, in the 
sick room. This is an error too common, and often 
po occasion of great suffering to the sick and 

ing. 

"hat none understand the above remarks as in- 
tended to keep any away from the house of sick- 
ness and distress. No, reader, go to such places, 
and show your kindness to the afflicted members 
of the family, governed by the Chrietian tender- 
ness which will ever keep in mind and reduce to 
practice the above cautions.—Boston Recorder. 


From the Scottish Christian Herald. 
THE INQUISITION. 


It is our intention to give a short account of the 
introduction and suppression of the Reformed Re- 
ligion in Spain. But in order that our readers 
may clearly understand the reason of the rapid de- 
cay of opinions in Spain, which in adjoining coun- 
tries had made such progress as completely to re- 
volutionize the religious feelings of their inhabi- 
tants, and emancipate their minds from a thraldom, 
which, for centuries had held the European world 
in bondage, we deem it necessary to give a briet 
sketch of the rise and progress of that terrible ap- 
paratus to whose instrumentality Rome owes the 
preservation of her power in the Peninsula. 

Historians are by no means agreed about the 
exact period at which the Inquisition was founded 
We find, indeed, as early as the reign of the Em- 
peror Theodosius, laws published ayainst heretics, 
and officers, called Inquisitors, commissioned to 
assist in their execution. These, however, were 
Layinen, appointed by the Roman Prefects, and 
their duty was to inform against those who sece- 
ded from the true faith. They, therefore, differed 
widely from the cowled miscreants of a later age, 
who inherited from them nothing but the name. So 
far, indeed, were the clergy of these early days from 
desiring the death of heretics, that St. Martin, of 
Treves, strongly remonstrated with the Emperor 
Maximus against putting the heretic Pfiscillian to 
death—a deed, which he declared, “all the Bish- 
ops of France and Italy regarded with the utmost 
abhorrence.” And we find the famous St. Augus- 
tine protesting to the Proconsul of Africa, “ that 
rather than see the punishment of death inflicted 
upon the heretical Donatists, both he and all his 
clergy would willingly perish by their hands.”— 
But, as has been remarked, “it is easier to draw 
than to sheathe the sword of persecution ;” and the 
Ecclesiastics of a following age were zealous in 
stimulating reluctant magistrates to execute these 
laws, and in procuring the application of them to 

ersons who had opinions which their predecessors 
ooked upon as harmless or laudable. In the elev- 
enth century, capital punishment, even in its most 
dreadful form, that of burning alive, was extended 
to all who obstinately adhered to opinions differing 
from the received faith. 

Various causes contributed to increase the sever- 
ity of the proceedings against heretics. Excom- 
municagsion which was at first regarded as no more 
than exclusion from the privileges of the Church, 

radually came to be considered a brand of public 
infamy which ought to shut out its unhappy vic- 
tims from all participation in the rights of citizen- 
ship. The miserable beings who were struck with 
this spiritual thunder, were thought to be no lon- 

er entitled to the compassion of their race, but to 
be cast out from society as objects at once of Di- 
vine execration and human abhorrence. The pre- 
judices of mankind came thus to be arrayed upon 
the side of persecution, and the kindly sympathies 
of our nature, which ever prompt us to succour the 
oppressed, were checked as rebellious thoughts 
against the majesty of heaven's justice. He who 
was known to pity a heretic, became exposed to 
suspicion ; he who assisted one participated in his 
crime, and was compelled to share his doom. Nor 
were the Popes averse to avail themselves of these 
prejudices, All they wanted was the power to in- 
terfere with effect. With this also a series of fa- 
vourable evente gradually invested them. The 
Crusades in.addition to their effect in weakening 
the great sovereigns of Europe, many of whom 
were decidedly hostile to the Pope’s pretensions to 
universal dominion, perverted in the minds of the 
men, the essential principles of justice, humanity 
and religion, by fostering the false idea that to 
fight for the Church, was the surest passport to 
heaven. Of this delusive belief, the Papacy made 


All the protestations of 


ample use in extending and consolidating its al- 
ready overgrown power. To men whose princi- 
ples were thus depraved, there wanted but the 
slightest symptoms of hostility to any of thé re- 


the strongest ione of their nature. ‘The clergy 
needed but to raise the cry, “ the Charch isin dan- 
r,” and the standards of a thousand warlike 
eaders were unfurled to defend her trom injury, 
or ioflict vengeance upon her foes. Nor was this 
zeal allowed long to cool. The Pope finding that 
the Barons of Provence but feebly seconded, or 
altogether opposed, his violent attempt to suppress 
the Albigenses in their dominions, proclaimed a 
Crusade against both superiors and vassals, and 
added to the dreaded thunders of the Vatican the 
‘yet more dreadful cruelties of Simon de Montford, 
who for twenty years, desolated, by an extermina- 
ting warfare, the fairest provinces of France.— 
From amidst such scenes of slaughter and blood- 
shed, aruse the Inquistrion—fit birth-place for an 
institution which has been fustered by the blood of 
three hundred thousand human viclims? 
It was not, however, until Pope Gregory IX. in 
1233, had taken from the Bishops the power of dis- 
covering and bringing to punishment the heretics 
of their respective dioceses, and intrusted that duty 
to the Friars of St. Dominic, that the Inquisition 
was erected asa distinct tribunal. They erected 
their first Court in the city of Toulouse, from 
which it was introduced into the neighbouring 
countries of Europe. In.the course of the 13th 
century, inquisitorial tribunals were introduced 
into Aragon and Navarre; and an attempt was 
made to erect one of their courts in Castile, but 
either from the lack of heretics, or from the oppo- 
sifion of the Castilians to such a sanguinary mode 
of converting them, the holy office dues not seem 
| to have made much progress in that province for more 
than two centuries afler its first institution. It 
was, however, firmly established there also in the 
reiga of Ferdinand and Isabella, and soon stretch- 
ed its iron sway over the whole. nation, “ upon 
which it lay like a monstrous incubus, paralysing 
its exertions, crushing its energies, and extin- 
guishing every other feeling bul a sense of weak- 
ness and terror.” 
The mode in which the Inquisitors ed 
was, at first, comparatively simple ; and their ex- 
aminations were conducted in a manner similar to 
the ordinary Courts of justice. But this simplicity 
suited not the genius of monkery, and was svon 
superceded by a more tortuous and complicated 
procedure. ‘l‘hey seemed to aimw not so much at 
the truth of the accusation, as the conviction of 
the accused. They had an established maxim, 
“that the Inquisition could do no wrong,” in ac- 
cordance with which they considered it an indeli- 
ble reflection on their proceedings, if any indivi- 
dual whom they had once apprehended should clear 
himself from suspicion. They were not contented 
with pronouncing judgment upon the words and 
actions of men, but were intent on laying bare the 
hidden secrets of the soul. It was not sufficient 
that g@ man could prove himself innocent of any 
expression or act of hostility to the Church of 
Rome : if they could only torture him into a con- 
fession that he had wronged her in thought, they 
at once proceeded to pronounce him guilty. In 
their zeal to support the Church, and in the fu!) 
belief that the end sanctified the means, they 
scrupled not to employ, in the detection of heresy, 
any artifice, however gross or deceitful. It mat- 
tered not what were the means resorted to, so that 
their victim was ensnared, and betrayed into a 
confession which might throw the colour of jus- 
tice over his condemnation. 
Although the punishment of heresy was the 
rincipal object for which the Pope established the 
nquisition, the Inquisitors were dirgcted not to 
stop there. Many Christians might entertain he- 
retical opinions which prudence induced them to 
conceal. ‘Ihe familiars of the holy office 
therefore, strictly charged to watch for the slight- 
est sysmptoms of a wavering faith in any member 
of the Church, and instantly to drag the doubter 
to their bar. Many crimes which came under the 
jurisdiction of the civil magistrate were consider- 
ed by his Holiness as proofs of an unsound creed, 
and if the unhappy criminal should escape all the 
pains and penalties of the civil law, with life, the 
inquisitors were directed to proceed against him, 
in order to ascertain whether he had transgressed 
from inherent depravity, or from an idea that trans- 

ression was not sinful. In either case he was 

und guilty by his ghostly judges, who might 
send him to expiate his sins by fire on earth, that 
he might thereby escape, as they piously said, the 
most dreadful torments of hell. 

There were many species of crimes which ex- 

individuals to suspicions of heresy ; sorcery, 
invocation of demons, remaining for more than a 
year under the sentence of excommunication, 
doubting the authority of the Pope, as vicar of 
Jesus Christ, and Head of the Church, concealing, 
or any way favouring a heretic and his adherents, 
resisting the authority of the holy office, refusing 
to make war upon heretics at its bidding, giving 
ecclesiastical sepuliure toa heretic, and all law- 
yera, hotaries, or other persons belonging to the 
law, who should assist heretics by their counsel or 
advice, or should be guilty of concealing - re- 
cords, papers, or other writings which might facil- 
itate their crimination. By these means, the 
wretched object of inquisitorial jealousy were de- 
prived of all assistance in their perilous situation, 
and left to encounter alone the torturing examina- 
tion of their judges. No wonder that many of 
them were induced to criminate themselves, and, 
by a speedy death seek an escape fro:n their dread- 
ful sufferings. ‘They knew that the heavy clank 
of their dungeon door sounded the knell of their 
departed happiness, for henceforth, their reputa- 
tion was gone. They might outlive the murderous 
trials to which they would be subjected, and be 
again permitted to look upon the sun, but the foul 
breath of the Inquisition had blasted their charac- 
ter, and ruined their peace irretrievably. Life was 
therefore, to them, an object of but little value, and 
the grave was welcomed as the only refuge from 
their tormentors. The Popes, to render the crime 
of heresy as much detested as possible, had de- 
creed that the bodies of dead heretics should be 
disinterred and burnt, and their name and memory 
to be pronounced for ever infamous. Dreadful 
tribunal! whose sentence withered in a moment 
the fairest hopes of young ambition, and blasted 
the well-earned reputation of centuries !—whose 
terrible denunciations caused the hearts of mil- 
lions to tremble, and the very grave to give up its 
dead! 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The following sweet sketch is taken from “a 
visit to Constantinople and Athens, by the Rev. 
W. Colton; it alluded to Miss Hariet Patterson, 
daughter of Commodore Patterson, who died on 
ship-board a short time before the arrival of the 
frigate at Norfolk. 

here was one—who often accompanied us in 
our diversions along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean—one who frequently gave to such occa- 
sions an interest beyond the object which lured 
our steps—one who would light up the most com- 
mon themes with her sparkling gems of thought 
or supply the worn topics with others, brilliant and 
fresh from the recollection and fancy—one, who 
made others happy, without seeming to be consci- 
ous that she was the source ; and who ever deci- 
dedly evaded, as if misplaced, the admiration her 
youth, genius, and beauty awakened—who now, 
alas! has lett us forever! She has gone from the 
circle of our friendship, and the hearth of her fond 
father, to return no more! Over the pleading 
youth of her age, and the retaining force of her af- 
fection, death had sadly triumphed ! 

The delicate virtues that had bloomed, and those 
that were timidly expanding tothe light, have per- 
ished from the earth! The form that moved so 
lightly ; the eye that beamed with such tenderness 
and hope; the lips that ever breathed the accents 
of gentleness and truth; the rich locks that render- 
ed the cheeks still more transparent in the relief 
of their raven darkness; and the face, filled with 
the expressions of sweetness and beau'y, and 
where no frown ever casts its shadow—all have 
gone down into the silgpt recesses of the grave ! 

The ship in which she had traversed the ocean— 
where she had seen the wonders of God displayed 
in the deep—had returned from its long absence. 
The green hills of her native land were breaking 
the horizon; another day, and she would tread 


that beloved shore. Many were gathered there 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ceived dogmas of the Church, to rouse into fury| ph 


to whom she was tenderly allied, and who waited 
to embrace her with a sister’s 

had redeemed the pledge in which they parted ; 
and often beguiled their lonely hours with the gra- 
ic beauties of her pen, they now waited to en- 
fold her in their arms, and half blamed the breeze 
that brought the ship so slowly to her anchor. 

They were the first oa board, and sought first 
the one they most loved! Alas! the pale form was 
there but the spirit that gave it light and animation 
had fled! Still the tokens of its peaceful departure 
lingered in the sweet composure of her face; the 
calm brow was still written with ht; the 
cheek softly tinged with the dreams of rest. 
They had come to greet her, tohear her epeak and 
welcome her home; but the only office that now 
remained, was, to consign to the earth this beauti- 
ful relic. With breaking hearts, they dressed her 
grave on the banks of that stream where she stray- 
ed in her childhood, and where long the melan- 
choly wave will murmur the music of her. naine. 

What avails it now that she so widely surveyed 
the scenes which lend attraction to other shores! 
that she wandered among the hills of Greece, and 
gazed on the brightest isles of the Augean !—that 
she lifted her eyes to the solemn dome of St. So- 
phia, and walked in the deep shadows of the Colos- 
seum at Rome !—that she saw Venice emerging in 
splendour from the wave, and Etna still senuing up 
its steep columns of cloud?—that she glanced 
through the gay saloons of Parisian pride, lingered 
along the banks of the Nile?—that she surveyed 
the pyramids of mouldering Egypt, and made 
her pilgrimage to the desolate city of David !— 
that the stood in the garden where persecuted love 
resigned itself to the bitterness of its cup—on that 
mount where the Innocent suffered, that the guilt 
might live—and by that tomb which once sepul- 
chred the Hope of the world ? 

Ah! these availed her; for these mementos of a 
dying Saviour’s affection, and of his triumph over 
death, were themes upon which her latest and 
fondest thoughts dwelt; she knew at length that 
her hour had come, but her confidence in the faith- 
fulness of this Redeemer, made her a stranger to 
dismay ; she felt that she was passing beyond the 
assiduities of moral friendship and affection, but 
she cast herself resignedly u the love of this 
compassionate Jesus; her last faint accents whisper- 
ed of the Cross and of that land where tears and 
farewells are unknown. 

Shall we see one dying so young,®nd with so 
many objects to attach her to life, and not be re- 
minded of the hastening hour when we must fol- 
low her? Shall the admonition, that tenderly 
speaks trom her grave, be lightly regarded !— 
Shall the seraphic look in which she died be soon 
forgotten ? Shall the religion displaying the sight 
of her resignation end triumphant hopes continue 
to be a stranger to these hearts? If one so fault- 
less could not die without the light of a Saviour’s 
love how shal! we in our sins of deeper shade meet 
the King of Terrors? Ah! there is only one 
Being that can sustain in that last hour of need ; 
only one that can furnish, in this extremity of na- 
ture, a refuge for the soul. This one has long 
been near us, waiting to be gracious; he has tar- 
ried, without sueing for admission to our confidence, 
till his locks are wet with the drops of the night.— 
Happy he who admits this Saviour to his inmost 
heart, Death may then break down and lay in 
ruins this mortal form; but the spirit will have 
given it “ the wings of the dove, that it might fly 
away and be at rest. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN FOR HIS BELIEF. 


The second great mental operation, in which is 
felt the value ofa regulated mind, is the formation 
of opinions. Here various errors are committed, 
but all of them are of serious moment. There is a 
listless vacuity of mind, which prevents it from be- 
ing directed with attention or interest to the furma- 
tion of defined opinions, even on subjects of supreme 
importance. ‘There is a servility of mind which 
leaves it the slave of mere authority, without form- 
ing opinions for itself by personal inquiry. And 
there is a rude and reckless affectation of mental 
independence, or liberty of thinking, which leads a 
man to despise authority, to aim at striking out for 
himself a system distinguished from the received 
opinions of those around him—led, it may be, by a 
love of singularity or the vanity of appearing wiser 
than his neighbours; or perhaps, impelled, by the 
condition of his moral feelings to argue himsel! into 
the disbelief of what he wishes not to be true. 
From all such distortions of the understanding, a 
regulated mental discipline tends to preserve us. 
It induces us to approach every subject with a sin- 
cere and humble desire for truth, to give its due 
influence to authority, without being blindly led by 
it—to give itsdue weight to every kind of evidence, 
without partial views or imperfect examination— 
and to direct the whole powers, not to favour, estab- 
lish, or overturn particular opinions, but honestly 
and anxiously to discover what is truth. This isa 
subject of intense and solemn interest. A slight 
attention to the philosophy of it, will enable you to 
perceive its true bearing upon us as responsible 
beings—and how, on the highest of all subject, a 
man may incur moral guilt in the formation of his 
opinions. Both as intellectual and moral beings, 
the great agent by which we are acted upon is 
truth. Truth derives its power from evidence ; and 
there are laws of evidence which, in the nature are 
as absolute and immutable as the laws of physical 
relations. But for the operation of them, a state of 
the mind itself is required, and without this, even 
the best evidence may be deprived of its power to 
produce conviction. For the result of evidence 
upon the mind depends on close and continued at- 
tention ; and this isa voluntary process which every 
one may be able to preform. It is on this ground, 
therefore, that we holda man to be responsible 
for his belief—and contend that he may incur deep 
moral guilt in his disbelief of truths, which he has 


examined in a frivolous or prejudiced manner—or | 


which, perhaps, he indulges in the miserable affec- 
tation of disbelieving, without having examined 
them at all. The remarkable fact, indeed, appears 
to be, that the chief source of unbelief on the great- 
est of all subjects, is generally to be found in a pre- 
vious moral] corruption of the mind. It arises from 
no defect of evidence, but from a state of mind on 
which the highest falls without power. Thiestrik- 
ing moral process begins by a man renouncing the 
guidance of sound moral principle, and the re- 
straints of religious truth, both on his conduct and 
on the discipline of his heart. The great truths 
which he thus violates are then repelled as intrud- 
ers, which disturb his mental tranquillity ; and from 
this stage in his downward progress, the career is 
short, and the mental process simple, by which he 
succeeds in driving the belief of them from hisown 
mind, Such is the wondrous economy of the hu- 
man heart—and such is the history of many a man 
who, after a certain course of moral degradation, has 
sought refuge in infidelity.—Address of Dr. Aber- 
crombie, to the Students at Aberdeen. 


IRISH GOLD MINES. 


It appears from the Irish papers, that govern- 
ment have given their sanction to the working of 
these mines, which have at various times excited 
the attention of mining adventurers; and we are 
led to believe that gold may be calculated upon 
being found in quantity. The gold district extends } 
over a space of ten miles, ina half circle, round 
the Croghan mountain; and gold has been found 
in the streams flowing from the different springs 
which this district gives rise to. Every flood car- 
ries down some portions to what is called the com- 
mon streams, whither the peasantry used to assem- 
ble to gather what they could. Large pieces of 
magnctic iron ore, and other substances have been 
found, denoting the extraordinary metalliferous 
properties of the country, and. the analogy which 
they bear to the gold country of South America is 
remarkable. This work is now in progress, but 
whether it be the intention of the parties to work 
it singly, or as joint stock concern, we know not. 
Gold is now raised, and the work of discovery 
in progress, 

CROUP. 


Cut onions into thin slices; between and over 
them put brown sugar; when the suger is dissolved, 


a tea-spoon full of the syrup will produce almost | Sf 


instantaneous relief. This simple and effectual 


WOOD POLISHING. 


plating is to metal. 
without staining, and it resisis scratching in 
same degree with marble. ‘Twie receipt for mak- 
ngs is as follows: 

0 one pint of spirits of wine add half an ounce 
of gum shellac, half an ouuce of gum sandrick, 
acing it over a gentle heat, frequently agitating 


use. 

Make a roller of list, puta little of the polish 
upon it and cover that with a soft linen rag, which 
must be slightly touched with cold drawn litseed 
oil, Rub them in the wood, ina circulardirection, 
not covering too | @ space ata time, till the 
pores are sufficiently filledup. After this, rub in 
the same manner spirits of wine with a small por- 


previously polished, with wax, it will be necessary 
to clean it off with glass paper.— Weslern Farmer. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 

We respectfully remind our fellow citizens of 
the following resolution which was unanimous! 
passed at the last anniversary of the New York 
State Temperance Society. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all our coun- 
trymen, who are friendly to temperance and good 
order, to make early and efficient arrangements to 
celebrate the approaching Fourth of July, with- 
out countenancing the use of intoxicating drinks, 
but with appropriate addresses, discussions, odes, 
or thanksgivings. 

The last three years have shown a constant in- 
crease of temperance celebrations of the birth-day 
of our nation. To make them interesting, and to 
add to the number of temperance festivals, the 


gin im time, secure the best speakers, and make 
arrangements on a large and liberal scsle. Invite 
Sunday schools, and form processions of the youth 
of both sexes. Get the clergymen and other in- 
fluential Christians interested in this happy, cheap, 
and delightful way of dving good. ‘I'ry to bring 
a benign influence to bear on ci'y and village cor- 
porations, too many of which have Jent a perni- 
cious influence in perpetuating the demoralizing 
influence of rum celebrations. 


FIRST PRACTICAL DISCOVERY OF STEAM 


In the year 1605, Florence Rivault, a genile- 
man of the bedchamber to Henry the Fourth, and 
the preceptor of Louis the XII!. discovered that 
an iron ball, or bomb, with very thick walls, and 
filled with water, exploded sooner or later when 
thrown into the fire, if its mouth was closed, or, 
in other words, if you prevented the free escape 
of the steam as it was generated. The power of 
steam was here demonstrated by a precise proof, 
which, toa certain pomt, was susceptible of nu- 
merical appreciation, whilst, at the same time, it 
revealed itselfas a dreadful means of destruction, 


_ THE EXPIRING MARTYR. 


When the Bohemian martyr, Huss, was about to 
be burnt, a paper mitre was put tauntingly on his 
persecuted head. He was told that on it was this 
vile inscription: “A ringleader of heretics.”— 
“ What!” said he, “ this is less painful than my 
Savioar’s crown of thorns.” In the midst of the 
flames arose his voice, exclaiming in submission 
and faith, (O, for such faith !) ** Jesus Christ! thou 
Son of the living God! have mercy on me.” 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyicrian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additonal) 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to karn that a new edition of **Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayaid, Esq., 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, We can freely 
recommend this manual! as, in our opinion, adapted to do much 

ood, SAMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


CARTER, ical and Classical Book:eller, 
No. 58 Canal Street, New 


vrk, has published the follow- 
ing valuable works, viz :— 


The Atonerfient and Intereession of Jesus Christ. By W. 
Symington, D.D. Seeond edition, 12mo, 

Messiah the Prince; or The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus 
Christ. By W. Symington, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. 

Hilland Valley; or Hours in England and Wales. By Miss 
Sinclair, 12mo, 

Holiday House ; a Series of Tales for Youth. By Miss Sin- 
clair, 12mo, 

Little Henry and his Aunt. By a Lady. 

Memoir of Hannah Sinclair. By Richmond, Author of 
Dairyman’s Daughter, &e. Second American, from the 19th 
London edition, 18mo. 

Our Protestant Forefathers. By W. S. Gilly, Author of Felix 
Neff; from the 12th London edition. 18mv. 

Discourses on the Millennium. By Kev. M. T. Adam, 12mo. 
oa on the Offices of Christ. By George Stevenson, 

-D, 12mo., 

Bustwick on Baptism. Second edition. 

Cheistian Father at Home ; or a Manual of Parental Instrue- 
tion. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 

The Christian Youth's Book, and Manual fur Young Com 
municants. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 12mo. 

Private Thoughts _— Religion and the Christian Life. By 
Bishop D.D. 12mo, 

Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bishop of London. 12mo. 

Phe Mimeter’s By a Country Minister. 12mo, 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. By Thomas MeCric, D.D. 
Author of the Life of Knox, Meiville, &c. 18mo. 

History of the Evangelicr! Churches of New Yurk. 18mo, 

The Family at Heatherdale ; or the Influence of Christian 
Principles. By Mrs. Col. Mackay. 

Scougal’s Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of 
God in the Soul, Sermom, &e. 18mo. 

The Grace of God, exemplified im the case of William Mills, 

The Crook in the Lot; ora soe ee | of the Sovereignty and 
Wisdom of God in the A ffiictions Men. By Kev. Thomas 
Boston, 18mo. 

Wilberturee’s Practical View, with an Introductory Essay, 
by D. Wilson, Bishop of Caleutta. 12mo., 

- An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life. Fifth edition. 
Sermon, andan Essay on Marriage. By Kev. Wm. Jay, |2mo, 
Watson's Body of Divinity. 8vo. 

Interesting Narratives frum Sacred History. By Rev. Joseph 
Belcher. 12mo. 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetical 
Exercises, a Paraphrase, and a new scrics of Proofs on each 
Answer. New edition. 

The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Profvsser 
Wilson. 12mo, 

The Person and Glory of Christ. By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 

Sorrowing yet ; a Narrative of successive bereave- 
ments Minister's family. from the fuurth Edin- 
burgh edition. 

Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Allcine, A. B., author 
of “ An Alarm to the Unconverted.”” 12:mo. 

A Call to the Unconverted, with other valuable Essays ; by 
Kev, Richard Baxticr. 12mo. 

Watson's Apology fur the Bible, 18mo. 

Fisher's Westminster Assembly's Shorter Cstechism Explain- 
ed, by way of Question and Auswer, new edition, carefull 
compared with an early and curreet Scotch Impression, 1 mm 
12mo. 

KM. C. has constantly on hand a large and general astortment 


of Theological, Clisscal, and School Clergymen, 
Country Merchants, Teachers, and others, visiting the city of 
New York, are invited to examine his stock. Ov promptly 
supplied at the lowest prices, and guods turw toany pat 
of the country. may 9 


MERICAN EDITIONS OF VALUABLE THEOLOGI- 

CAL BOOKS.—J. Wh: tham, Theological Buokseller, 

144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, would call the attention o' 

Theological students, clergymen, and others, to his colleetion 

Rooks, which he offers on most favourable terms, Among 
them are the fullowing cheap American editions, 

Robinson's Calmet’s Bible Dictionary. Brown's do, Cru- 
den’s Concordance, Butterworth’s do. Mosheim’s Church 
History. Bunyan’s Works, Buck's Theological Dictionary. 
Bickersteth’s Works. Dick's Theology. Dwight’sdo. Bur- 
der’s Sermons, Cvit’s edition of Townsend's Bible, 
Prideaux’s Connections, Collyer’s Lectures. Campbell on the 
Gospels. Dick’s Works. Eusebius’ Church History. Horne’s 
Introduction to the Studyof the Bible, Fuller’s Works, Ed- 
wards’ Works. Gaston's Cullections, Geisier’s Text Book of 
Ecclesiastical History. Goodrich's Ecclesiastical History. 
McKnight on the Episties. Howe's Works. Kobert Hall's 
Works. Hunter’s Sacred Biography. Jay's Works. Jones's 
Church History. Jahn’s Arc logy. napp’s Theology. 
Leland on Revelati Lowth on Isaiah. Barnes on Isaiah. 
Milner’s Church History. Magee on the Atonement. The 
Preacher, containing upwards of 400 skeletons of sermons. 
Meliville’s Sermons. Newton's (Rev, John) Works. Newton on 
the Prophecy. Owen on the Glory of Christ. Paley’s Works, 
Homaine on Faith. Saurin’s Sermons. Siurm’s Reflections, 
Suddard’s British Pulpit. Scott’sCommentary. Rev. T 
Scott’s Theological Works. Tyng’s Sermons. Watson's Body 
of Divinity. illison’s Works, iseman’s Lectures. Wood 
on Native Depravity. Griffin’s Sermons. .President Apple- 
ton’s Works. Encyclopedia of Religi Knowledge. Com- 

jon to the Bible. Stuarton the Komans. Do. on the He- 
rews. Good’s Book of Nature. Shuckford’s Connections, 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor. Hare’s Parish Sermons, Pur- 
ter’s Lectures on Homiletics, Henstenberg’s Christology, 
A large number of Commentaries on the various parts of Serip- 
ture. All the recent publications of merit, and standard 
works, for sale very low, for cash. may 9. 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance G:ocery and Tea Ware- 

house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An excellent assortment of guods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, /or cash only, amung-t 
which are the fcllowing, viz: Fresh T'cas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickies, Sauces aud Ketchup", 
Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; anes Freneh, | 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt ; rir Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Svaps, Brushes, 
ied Beef, Sa . &e. Ke, 


remedy for this distressing malady should be known | 
to all having the care of small children. 


ms, Dee A 
Orders frum 1 ey by letter or utherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. Al! persons desirous to 
eeono in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to eall, 
april 


The Persians have introduced an entirely new Presbywerien th an. 
mode of polishing, which is to wood precisely what | Publication. | They may constantly be had, boch large and 
Water may be spilled Agent of the Boar at the lowest priees, either by the 


tion of the polish added to it, and a moat brilliant | 5. 
polish will be produced. If the outside has been | Sales 


friends of good order and sound morals should be- | 7 


BYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The 
the Ge 


nd copie or 
All orders from 


c and will be 
promptly MARTI 
Corner of Seventh and ( jcorge street, 
UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, and Ameri 
S ean Seat of superior qu: tity 
Banks, Public will be with 
arucies suitable to theis purpuscs---the qualities of may 


it until the gums are dissolved, when it is fit for | be retied 


on, 

substantial manner. An assortment of 

dooks of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 

mediate su ppplies : 


Royal Ledgers, Reeeipt Books, interleaved 
y Bouk ecord 
Mediuin Deed Be 
Medium Journa Doeket 
Medium Day Letter 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of eopy- 
Demy Juurnal per, 
my Da Books, a —— of small fancy 
Blank Books, Albums, & 
Invoice Books, Serew and Lever cop) 
Keceipt Bouks, Presses, Copying Inks, ke. 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
At the and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st. 
Philadelphia. jan li 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcemd’s Infant Scheel 
Question Beok, A system of oral instructiun, adapied w draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know 
of the simple truths of the gospel in a manner calculated 
the Divine blessing) w affeet their hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the peried of a child's con- 
tinvanee in Sabbath School. Price 12 


Illustration of Religious Truth, designed to accom 
above; and also for the wee of teachers generally. Pre +4 
eents, 


Newcembd’s First Question Book. vol. I. Topical arrangement 
oe embracing the simple and fundameutal doctrines 
t 


Fall 
varity other 

Designed especially for small children; but used 
from in all the classes, Price 


Price 124 ernts. 
Newcomd’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Price ecnts, 
a Scripture Questions, vol. II. 1 Corinthians, Price 
124 cents, 

‘cwcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in p . These volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the cluae, qxtheal. coneccutive, and practical study of the 
Hi le. Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; cach iesson em- 
bracing two distinet and i nt sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple for small children, pony tullowing the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the se designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 
older «chularsand Bible classes, 

Newcemd’s Sabbath School Church History, nine each 


resent day. The So- 
suitable for Sabbath 


Hisory, 


y 
distinetly and fu 
admit. the distinguishin 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols, lettered 


L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 


50 catalogues, fur $33 ; without case £30, 
The above may be had of 
GEO, W. DONOHUE, 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


RINCETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The summer session 
of the Rev, A. De Witt’s School, will commence on Mon- 
day, May 4th. In this School all the branches of a first rate 
English education will be taught. Particular pains will be ta- 
ken to make the pupils thoroughly acquainted with elementa 
principles. Merchants and busiuess men will find the an oligh- 
ble schoul for their sons. For healthfulness, easiness of access, 
literary and moral advantages, few places can compare with 
Princeton, As the tomes are hard, the principal has made the 
terms quite moderate. 

Terms.— For tuition in the English brane board, wash- 
ing, fuel, light, stationary, and hedatead, (not or bedding) 
160 dollars payable quarterly in elvance. 

For Ancient Languages, an additional charge uf 20 dollars 
per annum will be nade. 

Modern Languages can be taught by a native European, for 
ing 30 dollars per annum, 


which an additional charge, not ex 
will be made. 

References,—Princeton, Rev. B. H. Rice, and the Professors 
in the College of New Jersey, and the Theological Seminary. 
Philadelphia, Kev. Jos. H. Junes. 

Sessions consist of five months cach. For further particulars 
— the rs at Princeton, New Jersey, 

april 11 


IFE OF DR. MILNE.—Life and Opinions.of the Rev 
William Milne, D. D. Missionary to China, illustrated by 
Biographical Annals of Asiatic Missions, from Primitive to Pro- 
a Lg intended as a guide to mistionary spirit, by Ro- 
rt Philip. 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of 

Geological Seicenee, by John Pye Smith, D. D. F. G. S. 

Just received and for sale by 
HOGAN & THOMPSON 


april 25 No. 30 north Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


CURED.—Dr. Comsteck's Vocal Gymna- 
sium and Lyceum for Elocutien, over the Leeture-roum of 
the 7th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. This Institution is 
open from the Ist of September till the last of June ; during 
tion, eit the cure ng, ng, or 
ment in Elecution, may learn the of 
ANDKEW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 

Of Dr. Comstock’'s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which be has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Inatitution, Satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given im the principal cities of the United States, 

april 25—3m 


NEY. PUBLICATIONS.—The House Book; or.a Manual 
of Domestic Economy, By Miss Leslie, author of “ A Com- 
plete System of Covking,” ke. Family Library, No. 98, Natu- 
ral History of Birds, their architecture, habits, and facul 
with numerous — Jacob’s Greek BR r, en 
edition, edited by Charles Anthon, L. L. D. Sorruwing, yet 
Rejoicing ; or, Narrative of recent successive bereavements in 
a minister's yy First American, from the 4th Edinbargh 
edition. Family Library, No. 99: The Sidereal Heavens and 
other subjects conneeted with Astronomy, as illustrative of the 
character of the Deity, and of an infinity of Worlds, by ‘Thos, 
Dick, L. L. D. Life and Death of the Rev. — Alicine, 
A. B., author of “An Alarm to the Unconverted,” Ke. Writ- 
ten by the Rev. Richard Baxter, his Widow, Mrs, 
Alleine, and other . The Lite and Opinions 
Wm. Milne, DD, Mi-sivnary tw» China, illustrated by Biograph- 
ieal Annals of Asiastic Missi from Primitive ta Protestant 


Rev, 


umes, intended as « guide to Missionary _ By Robert 
Philip. For sale by HENRY FERKINS, 
april 25 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphih. 


USIC FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—A Manualof Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Singing.—(Stiff covers) Containing 
simple elementary rules on the mductive system, with lessons, 
&e. They are so constructed, that chrildren who are taught to 
sing by note, may, by a ordinary ingens be taught, in a shurt 
time to sing a hymn scientifically, The system been used 
in the instruction of nearly 8,000 pupils. ‘Twenty-one tunes, and 
thirty-two hymas.—18 cents. 

Music Lessons for Infant schools, Singing Schools,or Private 
Classes.— Vhese are the examples taken from the Manual of In- 
struction, and printed on large sheets, to be ae upon the 
wall of the rvom, for the use of the whole school at ounce. They 
are a as of essential service to the teacher. Five cents 
each. 

Same.—On Cards, 12 cents cach. 

The American Sunday Schoel Psa .—Or Hymne and Mu- 
sic, for the use of Sunday-schools teacher’s meetings, family and 
scial worship, (stiff covers.) Vhis contains 47 tunes, 135 
hymns, adapted to the tunes respectively, Beautifully printed 
on fine paper. 11 cents each, 

The Union Minat:el.—For the use of Sabbath-schools, and 
juvenile classes ; by Thomas — Containing the simple 
rudiments of the art, arranged in inductive order, and to be used 
with the bluek-buard and monitorial classes, or (by omirting the 
exercises) it may b- used according to former methods. 
are also thirty-two tunes and hymns adapted to the music. 18 

The above, prepared for, and published by the American 
Sunday-School Union, are constant'y fer sale at the Depository, 
146 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, april 18 


YOMING BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Coa- 

ducted by Sylvester Dana, a Graduate of Yale College, 
This Institution will be open fer the reception of scholars, un 
the first wor y May. A convenient house has been erected 
expressly for purpose, and surrounded with extensive 
grounds, designed to promote the health and 
scholars. A watehful supervision will be exercised over their 
conduct as well in their hours of diversion, as in those of study. 
The number will be limitvd, so asx to enable the Principal to 
attend personally to all their recitations, The course of in- 
struction will embrace all the studics preparatory w admission 
into any classin College, and a thorough English education. 
There will be two vacations annually, of four weeks cach, in 


of | April and October. The Valley of Wyoming is too well known, 


to render any remarks as to its local advantages necessary. It 
is believed w be unsurpassed by any place in Pennsylvania, for 
the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its soi), the morality, in- 
telligence, refinement, healthiness of its inhabitants, and iis 

‘erms ing tuition, including fuel, light, wash- 
ing, books and stationary, 200 dollars per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advanee, 

References.-- -The President. and Faculty of Yale College. 
Willkesbarre, Rev. Messrs, Dorrance and Clark, C. Butler, 
Esq., Hon, Judge Conyngham. Philadelphia, Kev. J. Tod, 
Hon. Garriek Mallery, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court; Rev. J. H. Jones, Pastor 6th Presbyterian church ; 
or S. Jones, A. M., Principal of Classical and Mathematical ln- 
stitute, No, 17 suuth Seventh street, from whom further parte- 
ulars ean be obtained, by calling at his School, or at his resi- 
dence, Spruce street, four doors above Twelfth, south side. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., april 11—¢f 


EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 


and No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
P 


south side, Phi (suecessor to Baldwin and Colton, 
would respeetfully eall the attention of the friendsand customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of Teas 
and Family Groecries, which be has spared ne pains in seleet- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpaseed by 
<= similar store in the city. 

is stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teus of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown ~~ and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orteans, Trinidad, and Porto Rieo Molasses. 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished white and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, also prime ey ot 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maecaro- 
Underwood's Pickles Sauecs ; also Lon- 

on Fi 


Sweetmeats, Olives, Ca ; Sardi Sweet Oi!, Tunny Fish , 

tile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. Ke. All of which will besuldon the 
reasonable terms. 

As S. W. C, has been Be 
store for the last six years, during w ich time (and fur many 
years prcartess the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduet the business, as here- 
tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
continuanee of the patrouageestended to the late concern. 


re 
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